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Since 1968 Goshen College has been a leader in international 
and experiential learning through our Study-Service Term. 
Building on this experience and responding to the cultural 
and demographic changes that have taken place in north 





central Indiana in recent years, Goshen College launched the 

Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning (CITL). The focus of 
CITL is to examine the intersection of cultural beliefs and practices to 
advancements in teaching and learning. As part of this process, CITL is 
examining the curricular and co-curricular experience of Latino students 
on campus as well as the social, economic and educational factors that 
influence their transition to College. 

With the publication of this work, CITL is leading the way not only 
in identifying the educational needs of Latino students in our region, 
but also in identifying where further research may be needed and its 
implications for future policy and program interventions. 

To this end, we are very thankful to have had the opportunity to 
begin this important work with the support and collaboration of a 
remarkable team of scholars from the Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) 
at the University of Notre Dame. Their level of expertise and passion 
in studying the Latino experience in the Midwest was instrumental in 
making this project a success. Therefore, we look to the future with 
excitement, knowing that this study lays an important foundation in 
the understanding of the social and educational experiences of Latino 


immigrant youth in Indiana. 
ames Brenneman 


President 
Goshen College 
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Institute for Latino Studies 


Notre Dame’s Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) has 

a long history of working with other institutes and 
centers to better understand national socio-economic 
trends affecting Latinos. Our collaboration with Goshen 





College’s Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning 

(CITL) has grown out of our mutual desire to make an impact on the 
local level. Over the last two decades, Latinos have increasingly been 
settling in smaller urban centers across the Midwest, and by partnering 
with CITL, we have been able to study in depth local communities that 
have been a part of this trend. Latinos are making a vital contribution 
to the local culture and economy, but Latinos here still face many 
challenges, including an economy in transition, and a school system 
that too often fails to see its students graduate. These challenges are not 
unique to the area, and they can only be met with meaningful responses 
by more fully understanding both the communities at hand, and the 
greater context in which they exist. 

ILS is proud of our collaboration with CITL. We feel our relationship 
gives both our organizations the opportunity to learn more about our 
communities and to explore ways we can improve their wellbeing. We 
are hopeful that by continuing our relationship, we can help to deliver 
real improvements to the local area and provide a blueprint for others 
seeking to better integrate and strengthen their own communities. 


Gilberto Cardenas 
Assistant Provost, Julian Samora Chair in Latino Studies 


Director, Institute for Latino Studies 
University of Notre Dame 
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About the Project 


The goal of this study is to help Goshen College grow in 
its capacity to address the educational needs of all students 
of color in our region. One of the initial research projects 
of Goshen College’s Center for Intercultural Teaching and 
Learning (CITL) was to conduct a community study that 
explores the presence and experience of Latinos living 

in North Central Indiana. The study was conducted in 
collaboration with the Institute for Latino Studies (ILS) 

at the University of Notre Dame. 

The study examined three critical areas of the experience 
of Latinos in North Central Indiana. The first component of 
the study examines the demographic and economic context 
by delineating the recent surge of the Latino population 
since the early 1990s in three counties of North Central 
Indiana: St. Joseph, Noble, and Elkhart. 

The second component of the study provides a historical account of the 





settlement and adjustment experience of Latinos of four representative cities 
within these counties: South Bend, Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. Through the 
use of interviews of key informants and archival material this component aims 
to tell a more personal story of the settlement experiences of Latinos to this area. 
The third component of the study provides an assessment of the educational 
experiences of Latino high school students and their families in South Bend, 
Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. Through the use of focus groups and interviews, 
this component aims to study how the educational systems in North Central 
Indiana are experienced by Latino immigrant students, Latino parents, and 
school administrators. 
Through this project CITL and ILS strive to provide community leaders, 
students, educators, and policymakers a more comprehensive understanding 
of the social, economic, historical, and educational factors affecting Latinos 
in North Central Indiana and the implications for access to higher education 
in the years to come. 
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Introduction 


This is the third in a series of three reports examining the origin and 






Volume 


present situation of the Latino communities in Elkhart, Noble, and 
St. Joseph Counties. The first report, Latinos in North Central Indiana: 


Lat 


ADemo In Worth Contras 1 
O8raphic Profile Indians 


A Demographic Profile, provides a demographic overview of Latinos 
in our region and describes their current socioeconomic situation. 
The second report, Latinos in North Central Indiana: A Historical 
Account of Their Settlement, 1990-2009, puts those demographic 
findings into historical context by giving an account of the recent 
development of the Latino communities in our region as told by 
members of those communities. ‘ 

The main objective of this third and final report is to identify 
the educational needs and assets of the Latino community in South 
Bend, Elkhart, Goshen, and Ligonier. Over the past 20 years many 
schools in Northern Indiana that were formerly homogeneous have 
become increasingly diverse as demographic changes alter the 
communities they serve. In the South Bend Community School 
Corporation, for example, the number of enrolled Latinos rose from 
930 in 1990 to over 3,300 in 2008, while the number of enrolled 
non-Latino whites decreased from 14,000 to 8,600 during the 
same period. Similar trends can be observed in other area schools. 

While the task of educating a newly diverse student population 
is challenging, it also presents a great opportunity. To address these 
changes in our schools constructively and effectively we need to 
understand both the challenges and the opportunities. To this end, 
we interviewed teachers, school staff, Latino high school students, 
and Latino parents to identify the main concerns of these different 
constituents regarding the education of Latino youth. Although we 
obtained a large amount of information covering multiple issues, 
we decided to focus on three critical topics: school experiences 





of Latino youth, Latino parental involvement in their children’s 
education, and Latino students’ transitions to college. Before 
exploring these topics, it is important to have some understanding 
of the current demographics of the schools in Northern Indiana. 
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The Latino communities in the three Indiana counties where these cities are 
located—Elkhart, Noble, and St. Joseph counties—have grown dramatically 
in the last 20 years. In 1990 the percentage of Latinos in these counties was 
about 2 percent, but by 2008 those percentages had risen to 15 percent in 
Elkhart County, 11 percent in Noble County, and 7 percent in St. Joseph 
County. It is not surprising that the cities have had to adjust to this new 
population. Concord Community Schools, Elkhart Community Schools, 
Goshen Community Schools, and the West Noble School Corporation have 
all experienced the trend observed in South Bend—a rapid increase in Latino 
students coupled with a declining number of white students. The majority 
of Latino youths in the three-county region are concentrated in the school 
corporations of these four cities. 

One consequence of the increasing immigrant Latino population 1s that 
schools need to provide English as a New Language (ENL) programs to help 
those students with limited English proficiency succeed in schools. Although 
many of the Latino children are US-born, their parents are not fluent in 
English. In Elkhart County, for example, almost half (44 percent) of Latino 
adults have little or no ability to speak English. In St. Joseph County, 37 
percent of Latino adults have either limited or no English-language proficiency. 
The situation makes English acquisition more challenging for children and 
makes it difficult for parents to access services usually conducted in English 
that are necessary for their children’s success in school and beyond. 

The low educational attainment of some parents also exacerbates the 
potential obstacles that Latino children face. Parents’ limited formal education 
prevents them from fully supporting their children’s academic progress. The 
proportion of Latinos that have less than a high school education is much 
higher than that of whites or African Americans. In Elkhart 58 percent of 
Latino adults between the ages of 25 and 40 have completed less than high 
school, compared to 16 percent of whites and 13 percent of African-Americans. 
In St. Joseph County the percentages are 38, 8, and 13 percent, respectively. 

Educational outcomes for Latino students are currently poor. While a large 
percentage of Latino children do speak English, many still score low on English 
reading and writing proficiency tests. Latino students’ English scores tend to 
decline over time. In all three counties, Latino and Limited English Proficiency 
(LEP) students had their scores in reading proficiency decline between the 
fourth and eighth grades. Math scores did not show the same decline and some 
gains were made between these grades. 

The graduation rate is perhaps one of the most important indicators of 
success for our school system. In all but one of the school corporations, Latino 
graduation rates trailed those of whites by at least 14 percentage points. West 
Noble School Corporation is the notable exception, with a Latino high school 
graduation rate slightly higher than that of white students. In Goshen, South 
Bend, and Elkhart the Latino graduation rate is 56 percent or lower while the 
statewide Latino graduation rate is 65.4 percent. 

It is important to note that this study was conducted during the peak of the 
economic recession that started in December of 2008. The regional economy 
relies heavily on manufacturing jobs related to the auto and recreational 
vehicle industries, both of which started to decrease production for different 


reasons before the recession started. The existing manufacturing crisis was 
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compounded by the financial crisis and 
the burst of the housing market bubble, 
resulting in soaring unemployment rates 
throughout the region. Elkhart County 
made news by reaching the highest 
unemployment nationally (19 percent) 
in March 2009. This series of events 
prompted various strategies of survival 
in our communities that, although 
worth exploring, are outside the scope 
of this study. 

This report has four sections. The 
first section examines the educational 





environment in the schools. The second 
section examines parents’ involvement in 
their children’s education. The third section examines the transition to college. 
The fourth section offers some policy recommendations based on our findings. 
We have included three appendices as an additional resource for readers. 
Appendix A describes the methodology used to gather the data. Appendix B 
summarizes our findings about why some Latinos drop out of school. And 
Appendix C contains the instruments used to gather the data. 
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school Experiences of Latino Students 


Juan Carlos Guzman and Josefa Palacios 


Learning takes place in many settings, but the experiences of children at home 
and at school have the most profound influence their educational, social, and 
economic future. In this section we examine the high school experiences 

of Latino students in order to gauge how they are faring and the challenges 
they face at this critical stage in their lives. Though Latinos face the same 
challenges as other students, many Latinos have the added challenges of 
language acquisition, the navigating between two cultures, and sometimes a 
quest for role models they can look up to. In this section we hear from Latino 
students in their own words about the academic support they receive and their 
social integration into their respective schools. Teachers also report on their 
experiences instructing Latino students, the challenges they face in working 
with them, and their views on how Latino students integrate into the schools. 


Social Experiences 


Students reported that, in general, they feel welcomed and comfortable at 
school. Foreign-born Latino students described their entrance into school in 
the United States as the most difficult period of their social experience. During 
this initial phase they sometimes felt isolated or discriminated against. These 
feelings and perceptions gradually lessened and eventually the students felt 
part of the school community. US-born Latino students, on the other hand, 
expressed that they have always felt comfortable in their schools. Regarding 
peer groups, foreign-born Latino students reported that most of their friends 
are Latinos whereas US-born Latinos mentioned that they have friends from 
multiple ethnic groups. 


Relationships between Students 


Educators agreed that Latino students have succeeded in integrating themselves 
into a predominantly non-Latino school environment. Moreover, both the 
teachers and school staff believed that Latino students get along very well with 
non-Latino students in the schools. They admitted that there are occasionally 
problems between ethnic groups, but they emphasized these incidences are rare 


and not representative of relationships in the school. 
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From my perspective, I say yes, they get along quite well. I think that Latino 
students are accepted by their non-Latino classmates. There have been some 
issues between Latinos and non-Latinos. But it is usually over a certain event. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


I think {they get along} pretty well. On the whole, very well...That’s one thing 
I really like about this school is that we have a very diverse population, we 
have kids from all over, and I really see them getting along very well. And we 
do have problems with gangs and things like that, and in those situations they 
don’t get along very well, but I would say that’s not huge. 

(Educator, South Bend) 


Even though all respondents agreed that the relationship between Latino and 
non-Latino students is generally good, they acknowledged the existence of some 
problems. A teacher in Ligonier mentioned that prejudiced non-Latino parents 
set a bad example for their children. The children of these parents acquire 
racist attitudes, which then emerge in their behavior at school. 


Many did {get along}. A few didn’t. There were some who—my perspective 
is—because their parents were very prejudiced, they also pick that up. And 
so there were those who didn’t, but...most did. (Educator, Ligonier) 


One school staff respondent from South Bend mentioned that while there are 
not tensions between Latinos and non-Latinos, there is rivalry between students 
who live on the west and south sides of South Bend. However, as the west-side 
students tend to be predominantly Latino, the neighborhood tensions appear to 
be ethnically based. 


In this particular area, this region, I don’t see a Latino/non-Latino negative 
relationship. What I do see is a very negative and destructive regional 
relationship. {At} this school a lot of students are bussed from the Latino- 
dominant area, which is the west side, and this 1s predominantly {a} south- 
side student school and I see a lot of that kind of conflicts—regional “You are 
from the west side. Go home!”—that kind of issue. (Educator, South Bend) 


Generally, though, the relationship between Latino and non-Latino students 
is positive. Some respondents noted that non-Latino students have been more 
supportive of students struggling with English and other issues than have 
fellow Latino students. Tensions tend to arise among Latinos rather than 
between Latinos and other ethnic groups. 


I’ve noticed that Latino students sometimes have problems within themselves. 
It’s not.. .vactal tenston...{I}t’s between them. (Educator, Elkhart) 


Tension among Latinos often arises from cultural differences between Latinos 
who are newly arrived immigrants, those who have lived in the United States 
from a very young age, and those who are second or third generation. The latter 
group tends to have adopted US culture and speak English fluently, while the 
former retain the culture of their, or their parents’, country of origin and speak 
limited English. Those who are second or third generation tend to have more 
diverse friends and engage in different activities from foreign-born Latinos. In 
matters of taste and preference there is often little common ground between 
these groups. 


The second, third generation is already involved in a lot of the activities that 
the school provides. Their circle of friends is different than our first generation 
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who are just beginning to know the language, who are beginning to note things, 
what to join and what not to join. (Educator, Elkhart) 


Maybe the recent arrivals are pressured to do certain things or to behave in a 
certain way, dress in a certain way, where people would say, “Well, you should 
be wearing this color or that color,” or whatever. And so people who have been 
here longer {put} pressure on the new arrivals and {convey a} “Who do you 
think you are?” kind of thing. Or insulting, maybe...Fortunately, I haven't 
noticed this in the last year as much as earlier, but I’ve had situations where 
the students who grew up here may be called names or something like that. 
(Educator, Elkhart) 


Unfortunately, many times the second-generation students would kind of put 
down the first-generation students. They felt like, “We've been here longer. 
We know what's going on. You guys are new.” And they would pick on them 
or put them down. So for me that’s sad. To see people whod been here longer 
not accept the people who had just come recently, (Educator, Ligonier) 


Participation in Extracurricular Activities 


US high schools offer a wide variety of extracurricular activities, but Latino 
students are generally not as active in these as other students are. Educators 
agreed that Latino students usually participate in activities in which their 
friends also participate because they tend to feel more comfortable in these 
activities. This situation is, of course, common among all high school students. 
We have art clubs, we have drama, so kids can get involved, but I think...kids 
usually go where they're comfortable. . .If you've never done drama before, it’s 
hard to start that up—the comfort of being.. .the first one to do something or 
to make a fool of yourself. I guess that’s the big...fear that high school kids all 
have. (Educator, South Bend) 


Of all the extracurricular activities, sports are especially popular among 
Latinos. They participate more in sports than in any other activity offered at 
school. In many cases, Latino students are the first in their family to participate 
in organized athletics. 


We have a lot that participate in soccer, swimming, wrestling, track, baseball, 
a variety of other sports. And a lot of the kids, they’re the first generation to 
participate in sports, so they’re breaking a lot of barriers for their families. 
(Educator, Elkhart) 


Soccer is very important in creating a sense of belonging and helping Latino 
students integrate themselves into the school. Coaches are very instrumental 
in helping Latino students feel comfortable as well as providing motivation and 
introducing them to new activities. 

Sports seemed to be one of the main ways kids have integrated themselves. Our 

soccer team here is really good and it has given the kids a sense of belonging. 

And then we see that then, well, the soccer coach also does track so all of a 

sudden all those kids went onto the track team. And then some of them really 

wanted to play American football, you know, so that coach would talk to the 
other coach and theyd go play American football instead. (Educator, Ligonier) 

English-speaking abilities play an important role in determining if Latino 
students participate in extracurricular activities. Latino students who have 
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better English skills seem to experience lower levels of anxiety and seem, 
therefore, to have more motivation to participate in a new activity. 
It seems to be divectly related with their level of English. When they first get 
here if they've new immigrants, we tend to see a fear {about participation}. 
(Educator, Ligonier) 


Academic Experiences 


Sources of Academic Support for Latinos 


Latino students who struggle academically sometimes cannot find extra 
academic support outside of school. Their parents often have low educational 
attainment and have difficulty supporting their children in advanced classes. 
Some Latino students admitted that they could not ask their parents for help 
with their homework because their parents lack the English skills or the 
academic knowledge to help. In these cases, Latino students must seek support 
elsewhere. They often rely on their teachers for extra help. 

If I need help, I go to my teachers like everyone else. If I need help, I usually 

tend to ask the questions right away in class. And if I still can’t figure it out 

I come after school or I'll go to a study session. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


In order for students to ask teachers for help, there must be trust between 
the student and the teacher. This trust accrues when teachers take a personal 
interest in the student beyond the standard teacher-student interaction that 
occurs in class. On the basis of our discussions with students, we identified the 
following characteristics of teachers that help students feel secure in seeking 


extra academic support: 


e Teachers who know their siblings 


She shares where she went on vacation or what she did or she asks me what 

I am up to or how my family is. And you see it is a confidence the two of {us} 
share. She knew my brother in school. I never had her as a teacher. Rather, 
through my brother I knew she got along well with him. I started to spend time 
with her and I realized that she was a good person, and then I had confidence 
in her. (Latino Student, Goshen) 


Teachers who are also Latino 


I would also go with Miss X primarily because she is Latina. I think 
she knows how we feel and we trust her. She is the one who helps us with 
everything, in whatever problem we have. (Latino Student, Goshen) 


¢ Teachers who share a similar interest in a subject 


{I go to} the professors of the subjects that interest me, like science. I trust them 
if I have a problem. They ave American, but there have been instances where 
I have not understood something and I go {to them}. (Latino Student, Goshen) 


e Teachers who have more patience 


Sometimes there ave teachers who are more patient than others and they sit with 
you and they explain it to you. Sometimes they stay after class to help you if 
you need more help, but there are others that won't. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 
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Not all students, however, will go to their teachers for support. Some 
respondents mentioned that some Latino students are afraid to ask for help 
from their teachers. These students tend to participate less in the classroom. 


I just go to my teachers because I’m not afraid to...ask and ask for help, which 
1s something you don’t really see {in} a lot in students. Well, in my class a lot 
of them are quiet and they’re always in the corner. I will be in the front raising 
my hand. I don’t mind. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Another hindrance to students asking teachers for support is the perception 
that teachers do not feel confident when dealing with Latinos. Some students 
felt that their teachers do not know how to relate to them. This perception 
seems to vanish when the teacher speaks Spanish. Sharing the language and 
the culture lends itself to mutual understanding and trust. 


We can go to the professors. They can explain {it} to us but they don’t feel 
as secure as the other professors who speak Spanish with us because they do 
understand what we don’t understand and they understand how we feel. 
(Latino Student, Elkhart) 


One Goshen student said another reason why Latino students might not ask 
teachers for help is because some Latino students feel isolated in the classroom. 
This, of course, also damages the academic potential of the students. 


It has happened around two times that they leave us alone in the corner and 
they let us off easy at the start of class. Later they will give me help because 
I am Latino and I don’t understand the material very well. 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 


For the students that cannot or do not turn to teachers for academic support, 
other sources are available. According to the respondents, siblings, bilingual 
counselors, and ENL teachers also offer support. Students who do feel 
comfortable asking their teachers will often also go to these individuals for help. 


Usually, when I have trouble, I usually go to my sisters because they are older, 
because I feel since teachers taught me one way and obviously I'm not getting it 


When I have trouble, I ask 
teachers too or...our bilingual 
coordinator. 

(Latino Student, South Bend) 


A bilingual Latino school staff 
member or teacher will attract 
Latino students. They become 
key actors in engaging Latino 
students as well as offering 
academic and moral support. In 
the words of an Elkhart student, 


With an ENL teacher, she 

has become—well, for a lot of 
Hispanics—she has become one 
of us because she understands 
us. And when we tell her of 

a teacher who doesn’t want to 
help us, she acknowledges tt. 
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She helps us move than other teachers and she understands us better. 
(Latino Student, Elkhart) 


Challenges Teachers Face When Working with Latino Students 





Communication poses a challenge for some teachers and school staff when 
working with Latino students and their parents. Language barriers and cultural 
differences complicate communication between teachers and Latino families. 

If teachers do not speak Spanish, they either have to find an interpreter or rely 
on the student to communicate problems to the parents. Teachers, therefore, 
have difficulty discussing student problems when the student him or herself 


sometimes acts as the mediator with the parents. 


The language barrier with the parents, I think, sometimes is a really big 
problem when the student is having trouble in school, but then the student 
has to translate to talk to the parent. Sometimes {this} can be difficult. 
(Educator, South Bend) 


Teachers not only need interpreters but also must ensure that materials sent 


home to the parents are translated into Spanish. 


I think the barrier of communication with the parents {is the biggest challenge 
that teachers face working with Latino students}. The teacher had to go find 
a translator to call this parent, so everything was harder. We had to translate 
everything into two languages to send home. (Educator, Ligonier) 


The language barrier also causes difficulties between school personnel and 
those students who have arrived in the United States recently and do not speak 
English well. 

Beyond the language barrier, the low educational attainment of some Latino 
parents can also pose a challenge for teachers working with Latino students. 
Teachers often expect parents to be able to help with homework and to be fully 


supportive of their children’s education. 


We expect that parents will do certain things with their children. We expect, 
for example, that parents will have a place for children to do homework 

and that parents will have supplies for homework and that parents will ask 
{them} when they come home, “Do you have any homework?” And if the kid 
says, “Yes,” then the parents will say, “Okay, well then sit down and do it.” 
Sometimes the parents will help them if they need help. That’s not always true 
for Latino parents. If they have not had a good formal education themselves 
they do not understand what you have to do to get one. (Educator, Goshen) 


Some teachers also claimed that, culturally, Latino parents do not place as 
much emphasis on the importance of education and are therefore unwilling 
to help their children with homework. 


At home homework and education is not very big. Some of the Latino parents, 
not all. | would say maybe 60 percent. And I think this is the reason why: 
because they come from a background without an education, so education really 
1s not very important. Right now working and surviving is more important. 

So if they have to, they'll say, “Ok, well, if you're not going to do well in school, 
we've going to withdraw you and you're going to go to work.” 

(Educator, South Bend) ; 


It is important to note that the parents we interviewed contradicted this 
statement. As discussed in the “Parental Involvement” section below, Latino 
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parents mentioned that they are committed to their children’s education but 
cannot always express that commitment in the form of academic support. 
Differences in pedagogical approaches can also challenge both teachers 
and Latino students. Recently arrived students may have learned by different 
teaching methods in their countries of origin. Students face considerable 
difficulty when they are accustomed to learning by one specific method and are 
suddenly introduced to another system in the classroom. Parents can also have 
trouble understanding the new system of learning and are consequently less 
able to provide support for their children. 


Sometimes the way we do things is different. I have had any number of 
student{s} say, “Well, in Mexico I learned to do division like this and now 

I come here and you want me to do it like this.” Well, the same can apply to 
parents. Even if the parents are well educated, they may have learned different 
systems and different approaches for the same educational outcome, but if 

our methodologies are different then it 1s hard for them to match them. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


Family circumstances can also cause Latino students stress and affect their 
academic performance by making it difficult to focus and succeed in school 
and difficult for teachers to offer the students the kind of support they need. 


Teachers come to me all the time {with the following situation}. If there is one 
person in {the Latino student’s} family that has an issue, the whole family 
suffers and teachers see a sine curve. It goes up and it goes down. The emotional 
stability and the academic performance of the students 1s just a high and low 
rollercoaster. And if you find out why they are doing so poorly they will say, 
“Oh, because my little brother has been sick or keeping me up all night,” or 
“because my father lost his job,” or “because my uncle and three kids live with 

me and I don’t have time to focus. I can’t hear my own thoughts in the house.”... 
They come to you all the time. (Educator, Ligonier) 


Teachers may not have the cultural understanding to correctly construe 
nuances of Latino culture. Gestures may be unfamiliar to a teacher and may 
cause problems of miscommunication and misunderstanding between teachers 


and Latino students. 


Different mannerismts} {are a challenge}: to look directly in the eyes of a 
person in Latino culture is disrespect. When an older person is talking to you 
in the Latino community you bow your head, you look down. Over here, they 
mandate you to look at me in the eyes. And it is also hard for the teachers to 
understand that the students are not trying to ignore you, they ave just showing 
respect. (Educator, South Bend) 


Students may never know that the teacher misinterpreted the gesture. Some 
teachers mentioned this unfamiliarity with Latino cultural codes as challenging 
in the classroom setting. 

Teachers and school staff also face the challenge of recognizing their own 
stereotypes about Latinos. They admitted that these can be hard to overcome. 
Stereotypes of Latino students often portray them as lazy and incompetent in 
English. These stereotypes can make teachers nervous in their first encounters 
with Latino students. 

A big challenge can be just general stereotypes that are present and figuring out 

how to work through them and around them. I know people have these images 
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in their minds, and they don’t gust go away by themselves. Even when you tell 
someone, “This is not how things are,” it doesn’t just magically go away. Well, 
some people will look at a student in their class and go, “Oh, this kid's Latino. 
They're gonna be lazy,” or “They're not gonna speak English. So I don’t know 
how to deal with them and I’m just gonna freak out about it.” Especially 

when someone gets for the first time a student who doesn't speak very good 

English, they tend to kind of panic about it and not know what to do about tt. 
And so they then aren't very considerate towards them. (Educator, South Bend) 


Finally, as more Latino students are entering high school, classrooms are 
becoming more diverse. Some teachers believe the increased diversity limits 
their effectiveness because they lack the pedagogical tools to teach in diverse 
settings. To adapt their practices to this new environment is a challenge for 


teachers and school staff. 


I believe that probably the biggest challenge is accepting the fact that they have 
a more diverse population to work with. And the type of teaching practices that 
were appropriate 20 years ago are no longer as appropriate or don’t serve the 
new faces of {the} student body. (Educator, Elkhart) 


Summary 


In general, the social experience of Latino students is positive. Although 

some foreign-born Latinos reported difficulty at the beginning of their school 
experience, they were able to adapt and integrate into the school system. The 
relationship between Latino and non-Latino students is generally good, despite 
occasional tensions. Latino students participate in extracurricular activities, 
especially sports and music, though to a lesser extent than non-Latino students. 
English-language proficiency is a significant factor in their likelihood to 
participate. 

The academic experience is more complex than the social experience. Some 
Latino students feel isolated in the classroom, and students with a low level 
of English-language proficiency struggle more to meet academic expectations. 
Many look for support from teachers and advisers. For Latino students, having 
a good personal relationship with educators seems to be a key factor in 
motivation and achievement. Cross-cultural skills, language proficiency, and 
the establishment of trust are the most significant factors in the cultivation 
of such relationships. 

Latino students who struggle academically sometimes cannot find extra 
academic support outside of school. Many Latino parents have low educational 
attainment or low English-language proficiency and consequently have 
difficulty supporting their children academically. But as the following sections 
show, Latino parents have high aspirations for their children and their parental 
involvement takes many forms. 
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Parental Involvement 
J. Roberto Reyes 


One of the concerns often expressed by school officials regarding Latino 
immigrant education is the parents’ low participation in school activities. This 
claim has often reinforced the notion that Latino immigrant parents are not 
as concerned about their children’s education as they are about other issues. 
However, the parents we interviewed often expressed worries about the future 
of their children and a desire to see their children get a good education so that 
they can succeed. So how should we interpret these results? 

Because of this apparent contradiction and the recognition that parents play 
a critical role in student learning, we set out to examine in more detail the 
involvement of immigrant parents in the education of their children. Through 
this process we are particularly interested in identifying 1) parents’ general 
views on education, 2) ways in which parents are currently involved in the 
education of their children, and 3) barriers or obstacles that limit parental 
involvement. This section will weave together the views of parents, students, 
and educators to delineate these issues. 


Starting Point: Parents’ Views of Education 


Examining how Latino immigrant parents view education is an important 

step in understanding how they are involved in the education of their children. 
For many parents the whole process of education in the United States is very 
confusing. Many Latino immigrant parents in our region come from rural 
backgrounds where their exposure to schooling was limited. Those who had 
the opportunity to attend school are likely to have experienced an environment 
in which teachers always know best and, consequently, that their role as parents 
is to encourage and entrust their children to the guidance of teachers. 

In her research on parent involvement and education Susan Auerbach (2006) 
points to the importance of considering how cognitive schemas inform parents’ 
notion of what education is. Cultural cognitive schemas represent “native 
interpretive systems’ that function as goals or “master motives” for how people 
think or act. Auerbach argues that the cultural cognitive schema of education 
among Latinos encompasses both moral training based in the home and academic 
training based in school, where the former often serves as a condition for the 
latter (278). 
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Within this framework a well-educated child (bzen educado) is primarily a 
good child that exhibits correct behavior and respectful manners (respeto) and 
that is on the “right path” (ben camino). Consequently, Latino parents define 
their role primarily as educational motivators and encouragers (Azmitia et al. 
1996; Delgado-Gaitan 1994; Valdes 1996; Auerbach 2006), while education 
as academic instruction happens in schools with professionals who are specially 
trained to do this work. Although many immigrant parents have very little 
formal schooling, many of them want to be involved in the life of their children 
and help them to be successful. They just lack the academic skills to do so 





effectively. 


What is Taking Place? Ways Parents Are Involved 


One of the most exciting aspects of our study was to explore the ways in which 
parents are actively involved in the education of their children. Through this 
process we identified three primary ways in which parents are engaged: 1) by 
providing moral support, 2) by serving as a provider of material and social 
needs, and 3) by monitoring the behavior of their children and being aware 

of their needs. In the following segment we illustrate in more detail elements 


associated with each of these modes of involvement. 


Providing Moral Support 


One of the primary ways parents are involved in the education of their children 
is in their role as external motivator and encourager. In our focus groups with 
both parents and students the notion of parent as encourager was repeated over 
and over again. Although it may appear on the surface to be a minimal form of 
involvement, for many parents this engagement was highly significant, not only 
by affirming their standing as parents, but also by providing a means to convey 
their love to their children and their hope for their future. 


I told them that they have to see that we make big efforts so they can thave this 
education}, because maybe we don’t have a lot of studies but we want them to 
be better. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I encourage him by telling him to study more and more, having good grades, to 
not keep bad company. If he has a question in school, he has to go to the teacher 
and tell him, “You know what, I have a question in this class. Help me. How 
can I...1mprove?” That’s my opinion of what I can do. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


Another way to encourage my children is to provide everything I can, no? 
Economically, by “moral support”—because my wife 1s the one that’s after them 
in the afternoons. She is in charge of helping them with their homework. If they 
have a question, well, we have a lot of books, so they can resolve their doubts. 
That's how we teach our children...The older one, if she gets a B, help her so 
she can get an A. If she gets an A, I'll help her so she can get an A+. That’s 

a moral support that I give them. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I can't help him. I don’t know how to read. I don't write in English, but I 


want to improve so one day I can be an example for him, so he can study too. 
(Latino parent, South Bend) 


The most important way is that you have to push them... They are like little 
sponges that hold a lot of things. As a mother, my responsibility is to push them, 
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be aware of them, be responsible for the needs he has as a human being...I need 
to support my child 100 percent. (Latino parent; Goshen) 


Being a “Provider” 


Another theme that emerged in talking with parents about their involvement 
in the education of their children was the notion of being a “provider.” 
Traditionally, being a provider means providing the necessary financial 
resources, but we found that parents are engaged in their children’s lives 

as providers in a variety of ways. Some of these include: 


e Providing incentives 

Encourage them to keep studying. In my case...she has very good grades, 

so I tell her that if she keeps getting good grades...because she likes books 

a lot, “I'll buy you a book, if you keep getting good grades I'll give you a game,” 
encourage her to keep getting good grades so she can have better opportunities. 
(Latino parent, Ligonier) 


e Looking for tutors 

My older son learns very slowly, but he wants to study, so I look for tutors for 
him or I go to his school to say that he needs more help so maybe they can give 
him a tutor. The one in the middle is very intelligent, so the older one gets very 
upset and says, “I can’t, I can’t,” and I encourage him, but I looked for a lot 
of tutors for him. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


e Providing requested educational materials 


To me, as a mother, it’s important to provide them with the educational 
materials that they are required to have. Sometimes it’s complicated because 

I don’t have money to buy them and I don’t know what to do because if they 
don’t bring them they are going to get behind compared to other children. And 
they have the capability to do the work, but if you as a parent say, “They need 
this for tomorrow, but I’m going to leave it until Friday because I get paid that 
day,” your kid 1s going to get behind, not because of his capabilities. You as a 
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parent have to provide the educational materials that your children ave asking 
for. (Latino parent, Goshen) 


Looking for resources and/or programs. 


My husband and I, we searched for the programs that the school offers, 
programs it offers to the community like public libraries and some other 
programs. We go to the library and we get the materials or we order them 
online or we look for books, material that can be useful to our daughters. So 

if we see that we have to let go of a lot of hobbies, we parents, like watching 
television—because you have to invest a lot of time in your children during the 
fist few years, because what they will become tomorrow depends a lot on that. 
(Latino parent, Elkhart) 


I don’t know tf you know Cadwell 12 Planet. It’s a program that the high 
school has. When my children were in high school and my daughter—I 
couldn’t check her homework, whether she had assignments, if she was late, 

or if she had faults. But today we all have that advantage, the ones who have 
internet, we can check their grades. If my son—fortunately my son 1s doing 
well, thanks to me checking his homework. Or if he has homework due or 
doesn't know what the assignment is, I can talk to the teacher via the internet 
or call her over the phone...I think that 1s a very good tool that they gave to 
all us parents. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


Monitoring Behavior, Being Aware of Needs 


Parents also showed their involvement through activities to actively monitor 
their children’s behavior. Some of the activities included: 


e Attending school meetings 


When she has school meetings, we do everything we can so we can go so she 
knows that we are with her. In my case, because I don’t drive, I'm always 
asking for a vide to go to the school, but she knows that we are with her. That’s 
my way of encouraging my children. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I just will take her every morning and then pick her up and participate in the 
school and when there are parent-teacher meetings. (Latino parent, South Bend) 


Transporting their children to and from school 


Yes, I think that is also very important: to know if they are inside the school 
and at what time they leave and everything. That’s the only thing I was able 
to do from the beginning. I had nine children and five studied here. And my 
job, my job was to take them, pick them up, and take them, and take them 
until they finished their secondary schooling, and that was my job. 

(Latino parent, South Bend) 


Well, like my daughter, the one that’s youngest...1 walked with her to the corner 
so she could take the bus, because the bus would pick her up right there at the 
corner. With my youngest daughter I’ve been there with her waiting for the bus. 
I'm waiting for her when she arrives from the school. 

(Latino parent, South Bend) 


Being aware of their children’s situation by asking questions 


I ask every day. I don’t work. I take my children, and then I pick them up, 
and the first thing that I ask them is how was their day, what was good or 
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bad, and whether I need to get involved in something. Right now they are in 
school. When the boy arrives late or he didn't go a call comes to your phone 
automatically and the call tells you that he didn’t go, or if something happened, 
and you have to report back. So you pay attention to those calls. You can 

get involved and you can help and ask periodically. You can go and make 

a surprise visit. | mean, with all this you can help a lot, especially with the 
communication you have with your children. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


My personal experience with my children—each day I have to check their 
homework. My boy in sixth grade told me, “I’m done with it.” He got mad 
when I asked him and I realized that it was all wrong, and he had to do it 
again, and I had to check it again, and he got very mad. But this is a good 
practice so he can have good grades. He is going to succeed in his homework 
at least, and everything starts from there. It’s something that I do with them. 
(Latino parent, Goshen) 
Students also affirmed 
these monitoring activities 
by mentioning their parents’ 
“pushing” them to stay 
focused on their educational 
responsibilities. For many 
families the idea of “pushing” 
or strongly encouraging their 
children to do something is at 
the center of how parent-child 
relations are organized. 
It is interesting, however, that 
in many cases mothers, not 
fathers, are the ones who do 





most of the monitoring. This 
was certainly the case in the 


interviews we collected. 


My mom, she’s always been on my back about everything, every single thing 
I’ve done. It’s school, friends, where I go with who, sports...She goes to school, 
she talks to counselor, she talks to principal. I wouldn’t even know but then 
shell just tell me when I come home, “I talked to your teacher.” She’s...in all 
these programs just to learn about how the school system works and I appreciate 
it. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


My mom is...really on me, I guess. She reads all my papers and everything and 
all my grades and she’s the one that signs everything that needs to be signed. 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 


She does go to back-to-school night. She goes to conferences. She checks on our 
grades. If we are doing badly she'll ask why, and if it’s necessary she'll even 
go and talk to the teacher. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


My mom's more involved. She’s always been on me too. She goes to conferences 
and, for example, if I get an A in a class and then all the assignments are 
there and there’s an F on one she'll ask why, and I’m like, “I still got an 

A, doesn’t matter.” She’s involved. She goes to parent-teacher conferences and 
everything. (Latino Student, South Bend) 
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It is also worth noting that in many cases there seems to be more 
participation among Latino immigrant parents at the elementary school level 
than at the high school level. Teachers also raised this issue when asked how 
they thought parents were currently involved in the education of their children. 
Further research is needed to understand how this pattern may correlate with 


social and/or school administrative factors. 


The parents are not as involved as they were maybe in elementary. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


I would say...the younger the child, the more they participate. The older the 
child—but...again, that’s not just Latino. And I think that also comes back 
to poverty. Those who live in poverty participate less. And those who are 
middle class—I think it comes down to socioeconomic as to how involved that 
they are. (Educator, Elkhart) 


When I was little in elementary school, yes, sometimes they would help me in 
some things but later when I went to high school it was very hard. They didn’t 
understand, (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


Facing the Problem: Barriers to Parental Involvement 


Despite these positive signs of parental involvement, it 1s important to 
recognize that Latino immigrant parents are not as involved as they could be. 
Particularly at the secondary level, their participation in many school activities 
is not as high. So why is this the case? Through the interviews with parents, 
educators, and students we found four key issues that seem to be at the core of 
this problem: 1) parents’ understanding of the educational system in the United 
States, 2) language proficiency, 3) discriminatory factors, and 4) economic and 
employment factors. The following section will examine how these factors 


operate in the life of Latino immigrant families in our region. 


Knowledge of the Educational System 


Both parents and teachers indicated that Latino immigrant parents often do 
not understand how the school system works. In particular, they expressed 
difficulty in understanding the grading system, how to reach teachers, and how 
to find the type of resources available to them. Parents seemed to be divided 
between those who, because of their persistence, were able to “provide” by 
finding additional resources for their children and those who experience greater 
isolation from other Latino and non-Latino parents and are unable to make 
advances in this area. 


It’s the not knowing, I think, how the system works, how the school works, all 
the opportunities that are available for our students. I think because we come 


from a very hard working class where...we have to do a lot of labor. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


I spoke with parents about this... Most of them are uneducated themselves. They 
haven't figured out how to help them yet. This is just first generation that I am 
talking about. They do try to encourage students to do well in school, but then 
again I don’t {know} if they understand the concept of a “D” or a “C.” The 
comments on the report card are all in English. (Educator, South Bend) 
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Differing levels of understanding of the school system can yield differing 
expectations among parents and educators as to whether parents should be 
strictly moral supporters at home or participants in reinforcing the instruction 
their children receive at school. 


And what I think sometimes happens is that the parents think that they’re 
entrusting their children to us during the day and that their role ends by them 
getting their student here. (Educator, Elkhart) 


The difficulty, I think, is that separation I mentioned earlier, where they see 
their role as morality and culture and the school’s role as education. So we need 
to bridge that gap and draw them into partnership with us greater than it 1s. 
They care every bit as much about their children as any other group does. They 
just don’t realize, at least initially, that the expectation of them is different 
here than it might be in Mexico or Guatemala or wherever. (Educator, Elkhart) 


Many parents also feel inadequate because of their lack of education. These 
feelings are often present in the background, influencing how parents engage or 
participate in activities for their children. 


I think you bring your own limitations. Because you feel, you feel less {of a 
person}. When you are in a group of people that are from here, I mean, they 
look at you like that, and you feel bad because of those limitations...And you 
don’t know. You are not useful. (Latino parent, South Bend) 


Language Proficiency 


For many parents not knowing the language wads one of the primary reasons 

for not participating in school activities. Many reported that they would attend 
parent-teacher conferences but did not ask any questions because they could not 
understand what was going on. In cases where interpreters were present there 
were not enough interpreters to go around. 


Language is a barrier, and sometimes teachers don’t know how to 
communicate...so you have to have an interpreter so he can translate what's 
going on...{D}uring the first years of school language was a barrier for me. I 
as a mother didn’t know English. It was too big and if we want our children 
to succeed we had to learn. Now that I’ve learned a little more I realize that 
during my first few years I didn’t go to school—not at all—yust to pick them 
up. No celebrations, nothing, because of the language. (Latino parent, Goshen) 


A lot of times you are not certain, “How do I ask this?” Id rather remain 
quiet, because I don’t know how to pronounce it. I don’t know how to express it 
correctly, so I better remain silent. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I go to the meetings for parents and sometimes there are meetings for parents 

to organize—for example, fairs, markets, carnivals. And when they do the 
meetings they ask, “Who wants to participate?” But the meetings are in 
English, so we, as Hispanics, we just stared at each other...We can't participate 
or help. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


{At the parent-teacher conferences} people started talking about other things 
and they wouldn't let me hear...and then I couldn't understand. Because people 
talk, talk, and talk, and even though the teachers are talking over 

a microphone, people wouldn’t let me listen to her. They are talking and then 
it’s a bad experience for me because I can’t understand what they ave saying, 
and to find an interpreter—they are all very busy. (Latino parent, South Bend) 
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I think that English is a very big barrier for us to help our children. I heard 
that most of the people that are here are attending English classes, and that's 
very good for us, especially so our children can see us. My daughter said to 
me, “Mom, you have to go to English school.” Sometimes she said to me, “Here 
is my homework. What does it say?” And there were words that I couldn't 
understand and even...if I looked them up in the dictionary she said, “Why 
don’t you know English?” So I said, “No, I have to learn English.” That's 

a big barrier. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


The same concern was also raised by students when asked what was the 
greatest challenge affecting their parents’ involvement in their schooling. 


Because of that (not speaking English}, it is like a large part of why she doesn’t 
go {to school activities such as parent-teacher conferences}. She says because 

she doesn’t understand and later there are bilingual teachers but they say 
everything wrong. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


They want to help me but they don’t understand my homework because 
it is in English. (Latino student, Ligonier) 


If there is someone bilingual to translate they go and help. Only that way 
they are interested. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


She's improved since the last two years since she’s taking English classes gust 
so she can talk to my teachers and my counselors. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


This concern was also echoed by teachers and administrators. However, 
in cases where interpreters were made available teachers noticed that more 


parents attended and participated in parent-teacher conferences. 


They do come to parent-teacher conferences. We've improved that. And we 
provide our own translators if they don’t have one. (Educator, Ligonier) 


When we talk about Latino parents—number one in attendance in parent- 
teacher conferences. The largest group in any meeting, in any building. The 
challenge is that now we have to be aware of how many interpreters we are 
going to need. But some of these meetings are happening right now in Spanish, 
(Educator, South Bend) 


One consequence of parents’ inability to communicate in English and the 
lack of interpreters in many schools is the use of children as interpreters to 
assist in communicating the information to parents. In these situations the 
child becomes the primary link between parents and their social environment. 
This pattern can become particularly problematic because of the dislocation 
this role reversal can cause within the family system when the child is forced 
to fulfill a parental role, a pattern of behavior known as “parentification” 
(Barnett and Parker 1998). 


I think that maybe when the student knows the English language and the 
parent might know a little bit or maybe not a lot, then a lot of the decision- 
making 1s up to the student...and they don’t have that parent guidance. The 
parents, yes, they want them to continue their education, but they don’t know 
how to help the student. And plus, the student is the one who knows the system. 
They know how to work the system. And so they can tell to the parent, “Yes, 
I'm doing fine, I'm doing fine,” when in reality it’s not true. Or they can say, 
“Oh, yes, I’m going to school,” when they're not. And so a lot of the decisions 
about school ave usually left up to the actual student instead of having the 
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parents to be the parent and telling the student or guiding the student. 
And I think that’s unique to...Latinos. (Educator, Goshen) 


Further research is needed to examine how this pattern may be operating 
in our region and the implications it has for immigrant families. 


Discriminatory Factors 


Many parents identified the discrimination they have experienced as migrants 
to be a significant barrier as they advocate for their children. 


Honestly, in this county there is a lot of discrimination toward Hispanics, 
toward Latinos....If you see the reports, the groups, teams, always people with 
Anglo last names will stand out. For a Hispanic or Latino to be on a {sports 
team}, they have to exceed a lot of obstacles. So I think, honestly, we are a lot 
of Latino families here in the county, so teachers should accept us, accept our 
children that are learning here, accept them because they are part of Noble 
County, not just the Anglos. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I went once {to the school} because my daughter fought with a teacher, and 

the fight started because my daughter heard the teacher saying that he didn’t 
think that my daughter and another boy were in that math level. He said, “I 
thought Hispanics were stupid,” so I went to clarify. {She cries.} It makes me 
sad to feel that, because you feel powerless, because maybe you don't know how 
to say she can do it. She defended herself. She is not at their level of education, 
because she tells me, “Mom, help me,” and I don’t know. You don’t know. And 
she has to deal with lot of things beside doing her homework. She has to stand 
out. She has to face the rejection of lot of people at school, just because you are 
Hispanic. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


Economic and Employment Factors 


Finally, many parents made reference 
to their work as a critical factor 
influencing their involvement in the 
schooling of their children. Until 
recent years a large number of Latino 
immigrants worked in local factories 





associated with the recreational 





vehicle industry as well as in \ 


construction and the development of modular homes. Elkhart County has been 


and continues to be heavily dependent on manufacturing jobs: 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) (latest full year data being 
2008), nearly one in every two jobs (46.4 percent) in the Elkhart-Goshen metro 
area was in manufacturing, which considerably exceeded Indiana and the nation 
(18.2 percent and 10.0 percent, respectively). (Indiana Business Research 
Center 2009) 


This strong participation in manufacturing jobs has structured the way 
families organize their lives and the resources workers have to support their 
families. Instead of experiencing the constant transition of migrant-agricultural 
workers, Latino immigrant workers have become more established. Implied 
within the concept of “time,” or not having enough time, is the way in which 
many Latino immigrant families organize their lives around their work, for 


ho 
Wo 
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instance working the second or third shift of a 24-hour factory operation. Both 
the factory shifts and the long hours many parents work were highlighted by 
educators in discussions about how they perceive Latino immigrant parents 1n 
our region. 
The role of poverty and work schedules, | think, probably work against them as 
much as anything. The community here is—I don’t know—incredibly hard- 
working and many of these people work very long hours and they either aren't 
available to take part in school or they're so exhausted by the time that rolls 
around that it’s not as much a priority for them. (Educator, Elkhart) 


I mean they are working immensely. Do they want to come home, take care of 
their three little kids and cook dinner and finish the house and do the laundry 
and then come to the meeting? (Educator, South Bend) 


Parents also echoed the same sentiments in light of their work schedules, 
particularly when asked about their participation in school activities. 


Well, now, thanks to God, I have to start working at two o'clock. It’s very 
uncomfortable to go to activities. You have to look for someone that babysits 
them. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


I used to work at night so it was impossible for me to have the time to go to 
parent-teacher conferences. It was at the time that I had to go to my work, so 
it 1s one of the things that I have failed (with regard to} my children. Maybe 
everybody would like to work in the morning and have the afternoon for them, 
or go to school with them to an activity for parents and children and teacher, 
but it’s impossible. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 
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Summary 


It is encouraging to know that Latino immigrant parents value education 

and see it as an effective pathway for their children’s success. As we have seen, 
parents are indeed involved in the education of their children in a variety of 
ways: 1) providing moral support, 2) serving as provider for material and social 
needs, 3) by monitoring the needs of their children. At the same time, it is 
important to recognize that Latino immigrant parents face significant internal 
and external challenges. Some of the challenges we found include 1) lack of 
knowledge of the educational system here in the United States, 2) lack of 
English language proficiency, 3) experience of discriminatory practices, 4) and 
lack of time because of economic and employment constraints. 

As we think about the future, however, further research is needed to explore 
the effects of these and other factors on the educational development of Latino 
children. In our interviews we came across a high level of social isolation 
among immigrant parents and a great desire to talk to other parents about 
their struggles and experiences. Many of them appeared more at ease listening 
to and receiving advice from other parents than from other professional 
staff. Consequently, future interventions should consider the need for process 
activities in addressing educational issues as well as the benefits of using a peer- 
support model to deliver information. | 

Another issue that we came across which merits further examination is the 


presence of transnationalism in our community. By “transnationalism” we refer to 


the process by which immigrants forge and sustain multi-stranded social 
relations that link together their societies of origin and settlement. It is called 
transnationalism because it emphasizes the ways many immigrants today build 
social fields that cross geographic, cultural, and political borders. (Basch et al. 
1994, 7) 


This means that Latino immigrants’ sense of identity and their view of the 
future is heavily influenced by this dual sense of belonging. Many families 
we talked to migrated from specific locations in Mexico, such as Apan or 
Aguascalientes. They kept abreast of news and events in these cities regularly 
and visited them whenever possible. They also organized community support 
organizations for fellow residents of these cities such as the Apan group of 
Goshen and Elkhart. 

However, we also noticed among these families a sense of ambivalence toward 
and hesitance to get involved in community development activities with 
members of the dominant group. This phenomenon seems to be aggravated 
by increasing anti-immigrant sentiment, lack of English-language proficiency, 
and lack of employment due to the economic downturn. Further research 
should consider how these issues of identity and place are related and how they 
may be changing as immigrants spend more time here in the United States. 
In what ways are parents getting more involved in the community? What 
encourages more participation? What obstacles remain? And what role does 
the involvement of their children in educational activities play in this process 
of change? 

Finally, in our research we encountered a variety of Latino immigrant 
populations co-existing with one another. Although the majority of Latino 
immigrants are from Mexico, there were differences stemming from the fact 
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that some came from large urban areas while others came from rural or semi- 
rural environments. The educational outcomes of Latino students may be 
significantly tied to the regional differences that affected their parent’s access 
to education and the quality of that education. In addition, it is important 

to note that the Latino population of South Bend was more diverse than 

the other cities, including a large number of immigrants from Central and 
South America. There also appear to be significant numbers of undocumented 
individuals. Further research needs to explore in more detail the distinctive 





experiences of these subgroups in our communities to consider how educational 
challenges may be influencing the motivation and academic achievement of 


these students. 
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Transitions to College 
Aliah R. Carolan-Silva 


College access for Latino students is a critical concern nationally, as college — 
education is increasingly essential for economic and social mobility. The 
number of Latino students in college still trails the college attendance of other 
groups. The ability of Latino students to attend college was also a critical 
concern for participants in our study. All of the students in the focus groups 
had high aspirations and goals for their future. The parent focus groups also 
revealed the parents’ desire for their children to be academically successful and 
pursue educational opportunities that had not been available to them. Both 
students and their parents emphasized the importance of college education in 
order to secure better employment opportunities and have a “better life.” 
Parents, students, and educators discussed many barriers to achieving this 
goal. These barriers include socioeconomic, academic, legal, and personal 
challenges experienced by students and their families. At the same time, the 
focus groups and interviews also revealed the support and encouragement 
offered by students’ families, hopeful narratives of success, and the lasting 
resilience of the students and their families in the face of significant challenges. 


College and Career Aspirations 


The students in the focus groups identified a wide variety of careers that they 
would like to pursue in the future. For the most part, students aspired to 
professional or technical careers that would require education beyond a high 
school diploma. Among the career choices students identified were teacher, 
architect, business owner, auto mechanic, psychiatrist, lawyer, politician, 
computer technician, and paralegal. Although not all students were certain 
about what they wanted to study in college or what career path they would 
pursue, they expressed a desire to continue their education. For some students 
the specific career opportunities that college would provide was not as 
important as the chance to continue learning. 


I do want to go on to college for the sole fact that I love learning new things. 
I want to pursue a career that will take me places, take me across the world, 
see new things. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Most students’ reasons for wanting to attend college and pursue professional 
careers were related to their desire to have a “better life” than their parents. 
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Their idea of a better life included improving their overall socioeconomic status, 
not working in physically demanding jobs, and working in careers that would 
provide the opportunity for advancement. 
I really would like to continue learning. I have an idea maybe of politics but 
that could always change. But I know that higher education will always help 
me just by looking at my parents. They have always been hard workers. My 
mom’s worked like 18 years in a factory and my dad's been a mechanic and 
he’s always been working and he comes home dirty everyday so...1 respect tt 
how they work, but I don’t want to end up like that, so with education I think 
I can really improve my life and improve a lot throughout my future. 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 





Both students and educators emphasized the sacrifices that Latino parents 
make in order to provide opportunities for their children. For many families 
these sacrifices include leaving their home communities, immigrating to the 
United States, and working difficult jobs for low wages in poor conditions. 
Students expressed an awareness of these experiences and a desire to achieve 


the goals that their parents had set for them. 


One of my best friends told me how she saw my mom working so hard at the 
restaurant. It almost made me cry because, seeing them break their backs for 
me—if I don’t work hard then I’m letting my parents down and that’s a 
stamp on myself as well. I don’t want to have that feeling that I failed them 
or failed myself, so going to college will be something that I will focus on and 
achieve. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Other students wanted to prove to their parents that they could become 
independent and successful through pursuing a college education. 


I really do want to go to college, because my dad, he works in construction 
so...1 just want to prove {to} him that I don’t want to be stuck working {in the 
same job} with him, and I really want to go to college because I want to get 
the money. When I see a nice car...1 really want that car, and she {mom} says, 
“What (are you} going to work in? Because you thave} to graduate from college 
to do that.” (Latino Student, South Bend) 


The desire for better employment opportunities expressed by both students 
and parents reflects the reality of the types of jobs many Latino adults are 
currently employed in within the four cities in this study. Many Latinos 
in this region are employed in manufacturing, construction, and service 
jobs characterized by low wages, limited advancement opportunities, and 
undesirable working conditions. These are the only employment opportunities 
available to many immigrant adults given their lack of formal education and 
limited English skills. For their children this serves as an important motivation 
to pursue higher levels of education that will provide access to a wider range of 
employment opportunities. 

Educators also noted the desire of Latino parents for their children to have a 
better life. 


The parents that I have spoken to that have migrated to this country came here 
for one reason: for those kids. They came here...to make sure those kids have a 
future that they never had. (Educator, South Bend) 
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I think in the back of everybody's 
mind who's here, or who's coming 
here, 15 that they will provide a 
better life for their family than 
what they could before. 

(Educator, Elkhart) 


Not all educators were convinced, 
however, that the parents’ 
definition of a better life necessarily 
includes attending college. As 
one high school administrator 
suggested, the parents’ perception 
of what constitutes a better life 
can vary depending on their own 
background and educational 





experiences. 


Most parents, I would say, expect their children to have a better life than them. 
And whatever that means—you know, if they only went to fifth grade, they 
may expect their kid’s going to graduate from high school and be able to have a 
better job than them and they will be very happy with that. If they graduated 
from high school themselves, they may expect their children to go to college, but 
they want their children to have a good life and a better life than they have, 
because most of them are working really hard. (Educator, Ligonier) 


In addition to the desire for better employment opportunities and a better 
life for themselves, many students expressed a commitment to give back to 
their families and their communities through higher education. Some students 
hoped to pursue careers that would arm them with knowledge that could help 
their families. 


I was looking towards studying civil law and all that, especially immigration 
law, knowing that a lot of people, including my own family, {are} struggling 
with that right now. I really want to be able to help them and actually do 
something for them. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Other students expressed the desire to be role models for their siblings, peers, 
or other Latinos in general. 


I really want to do that, set an example for other Latinos and show them that 
it can be done and you don’t have to come from the wealthiest family. You 

can do it by working hard and you really have your mentality straight and 
you're focusing that you really want to get through it then everything's possible. 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 


Of course I want to go to college. I also want to set an example {for} my younger 
brothers, because I’m the oldest one and I want them to see how I'll be working 
later on so they can see, “Wow, I want to do the things that my sister 1s doing.” 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 


Finally, some students expressed a desire to take on the burden of dispelling 
negative myths and stereotypes about Latinos through their own personal 
SUCCESS. 

The problem is I don’t really know what to do... just want to show the 

world that Latinos can actually change the world or something because when 
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Sotomayor made the Chief Justice, they made such a big deal about ut. It's 
good, but if they really thought that Latinos were just as good as whites they 
wouldn't make a big deal about it but since it’s set in their mind that we're 
not as good as whites they make a big deal about it. I just want to change that 
view. (Latino Student, South Bend) 





Overall, it was clear that students aspired to continue their education beyond 
high school. Their reasons were not simply about their own future well-being, 
but were tied to their family histories and experiences and to their positions in 
their communities and the larger society. Their aspirations for higher education 
reflect not only their own desire for social mobility, but also their responses 
to the reality of oppression and marginalization they and their families have 
suffered. As the next section explores, however, students and their families 
continue to be faced with many challenges to making their goals of college 


attendance a reality. 


Barriers to College Access 


Despite having aspirations that are equal to or higher than the aspirations of 
other groups, Latino students continue to have lower rates of college attendance. 
The educators, the parents, and the students themselves discussed many 
barriers that prevent Latinos from attending college. Many of the students 

and parents across the focus groups in the four cities revealed that they were 
struggling with these barriers themselves. The socioeconomic situation coupled 
with the high costs of attending college were the most significant barriers for 
parents and students, but many students also cited academic, legal, and family 


challenges as factors that affected their access to college. 


Socioeconomic Challenges 


It is not surprising that families living in these four cities face substantial 
socioeconomic difficulties. A high percentage of Latino families in these cities 
are characterized as “working poor,’ meaning that, despite working full-time, 
they struggle to earn enough income to support their families. Parents in the 
focus group emphasized the difficulty of sending children to college given their 
economic situations. Families discussed both the larger economic situation 

of the nation as a barrier as well as their own inability to secure stable, well- 
paying employment. The economic strain was particularly hard for parents who 
were providing for their families on a single income. 


For me it is very difficult (for my child to go to college in the future} because... 
the work situation nationally is worse, and wages are not enough to pay {for} 
houses, to pay for what you want in a house and to pay a college. And I believe 
that we as a couple...even if we are working here as a couple, I think it’s 
difficult. We need to have a job with a minimum wage like $17 or $18 an 
hour, and there aren't. We have specials needs. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


Parents expressed great uncertainty about whether college would be a 
possibility for their children given the state of the economy. 

{T }he economic situation, that’s the most critical thing right now...Well, {my 

child} is still little. Who knows what could happen in the future when he is 

bigger? But right now the economy makes you wonder: if this doesn’t change 
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when the children grow up—or maybe it will get uglier and it won't get 
better—who knows if he will be able to study? (Latino parent, South Bend) 


Right now in this situation you don’t have {money} left over. You use it in food, 
in paying bills, in buying shoes for the girl, buying pants for the boy. So right 
now mostly the economic situation, the crisis. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 

Some educators believe that the high cost of college discourages many Latino 
families from even considering college. The initial sticker price on a college 
education proves to be a daunting challenge to overcome, but it is possible. 

The other thing is, I think economics are a huge part of the reason that Latinos 

don't go to college. They look at how much money that they think it’s going 

to cost them and they've like “uh-uh” even if they can apply for financial aid 

and get it. Even if they know all about how to do that and understand about 

scholarships and student loans ave and all that kind of stuff it still looks 

like a huge amount of money to them. There are students that do it and they 

do it very well, but I think it can be a barrier for others. And I think it’s a 

significant one. (Educator, Goshen) 


The high cost of many colleges can be overwhelming to families who do 
not have the means to pay, leading some families to believe that college is 
not a possibility for them, or to consider only community colleges. This is a 
particularly significant issue when families are not aware of the financial aid 
and scholarship possibilities available to their children, or when they believe 
they are not eligible for financial aid. 

The cost of attending college also includes the opportunity cost of lost 
income students could earn if they entered the labor market full time. 
Although employment opportunities and earnings increase with a college 
education, the precarious economic situation of many families leads children to 
feel compelled to work in order to contribute to their family’s immediate needs 
rather than pursue college. 

And there was, again, the lure of making good money at—what they see as 

good money—is really difficult to get past. That’s not just true of male Latinos. 

It’s true of many kids, particularly kids in poverty. (Educator, Elkhart) 


The socioeconomic situation of Latinos in Northern Indiana presents a 
challenge to many Latino families’ dreams o f college for their children. The 
reality of low income levels and the need to support large extended families 
often places pressure on young adults to enter the labor force to help provide for 
their families, perpetuating the danger that these youth will remain trapped 
in a cycle of low educational attainment, limited employment options, and low 
wages if they are not able to pursue opportunities for higher education. 


Academic Challenges 


College access requires students to begin preparing as early as middle school 
by enrolling in the right classes, getting good grades, and participating 

in extracurricular and volunteer activities. Inequity in college enrollment 
between Latinos and other groups begins with unequal enrollment in college 
preparatory classes in middle and high school. Students, parents, and educators 
all expressed concern that Latino students do not have equal representation in 
advanced and honors classes and that they are not receiving adequate academic 


preparation for college. Among Latino immigrant students there was also a 
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concern that English-language skills would be a factor in determining their 
college eligibility. 
The truth is | don’t know {about attending college}. It all depends on the effort 
I put in, because right now I don’t know how to write or how to speak English 
well, (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


The linguistic challenge was a particular concern for educators, many of 
whom worked with the English as a New Language (ENL) program in their 
schools. Language barriers often prevent students from completing high school, 
but even when students do complete high school, there are concerns about their 
preparation for college. Many of the school districts represented in this study 
were among those that enrolled the highest number of ENL students in the 
state, making this a particularly salient issue for this region. 

The language barrier was most significant for students who came to the 


United States later in their school career. 


It depends on when they entered our system. A student who arrives here 
speaking little or no English in gunior high or high school is not going to be as 
prepared for success at an English-speaking college as the student who was born 
here and attends our school all those years. (Educator, Elkhart) 


There are many factors in the transition to US high schools that influence 
how prepared immigrant students are for college, but both educators and 
students emphasized that it was still possible for ENL students to attend 
college. 


If they've been here since kindergarten, I think that they're prepared and 

I think that they've on par. If they've bilingual, fluent in both languages, 

I think they're move prepared. But the older they were when they got here, the 
less prepared they are for school, for college. I mean, if they came here as a 
freshman, didn’t speak any English, we worry about how they would do after 
high school in another school. We still try to help them, you know. We've had 
several students learn English in four years, go to college, keep going. It depends 
on how academic-focused they are. (Educator, Ligonier) 
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Although both students and teachers identified the academic focus of 
students as a key factor, other factors also influence the acquisition of English, 
such as students’ academic experience in their home countries prior to 
migration and the support they receive from the school and at home. 

The ability of ENL students to pursue higher education is affected not only 
by their language acquisition, but also by their access to college preparation 
courses. Acquiring the right academic credentials for college was important 
for all of the students. Educators expressed concern that many Latino students 
were not tracked into the classes they needed in order to be prepared for college. 
All of the high schools in the research sites offered a wide range of courses, 
but the enrollment of students of color and of lower socioeconomic status in 
these classes remains low. In order for students to be competitive for college 
admission and scholarships they need to have both academic credentials and 


membership in organizations and community service. 


The high school in general offers courses, the AP exams, honors courses, 

clubs, because colleges look at students overall: how they're doing, not only 
academically, but in the community. I think the high school offers all of that. 
We just have to get our students in there...We have a lot of Latinos in the 
regular classes. Let’s get them...higher. (Educator, Goshen) 


Educators noted that there were still institutional obstacles present in 
the school systems that hindered students’ participation in the courses and 
programs that would prepare them for college. 


Only 10 percent can get in the Gifted and Talented program...{If you are in 
that program} you are much better prepared for college. But if to get into that 
program there 15 definitely this racial barrier to get in, then how can they be 
as equally prepared, because they can’t get into the top program. 

(Educator, Elkhart) 


In addition to the institutional barriers that impede students’ academic 
preparation for college, some educators also expressed the belief that family 
responsibilities influence students’ ability to dedicate their time and energy 
to school. 


They can’t be equally prepared as their peers to go to college, because there are 
so many other factors. I don’t see broken family as an issue, I don’t see food, 
I don’t see health as an issue. I see it as they need to work and not have time 
to dedicate to their studies, take care of their siblings, family members, over 
studying. (Educator, South Bend) 


For parents the most significant concern was the lack of information about 
college. During the focus group sessions parents revealed through their 
responses and their interactions with other parents that they did not have 
access to knowledge about the college admission process and that they did 
not know how to increase their access. Participation in the focus group became 
a forum for some parents to share information or learn about college as they 
discussed their experiences of preparing their children for college. Many 
parents were frustrated that they only had partial information. They knew 
that opportunities existed, but they did not know how to take advantage 
of those opportunities. 

Some parents felt that the schools were not doing enough to inform them 
about college or to help their children prepare for college. In general, there 
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were concerns about the frequent breakdown of communication both between 
schools and parents and between students and their parents. 


That's a problem. {Counselors} give the information to {students} and 
sometimes...you have to fish for information hoping to catch something, and I 
see a problem with that. When they are in tenth or eleventh grade they get all 
the information and they only talk to you when they miss something, when 
they are late, and something like that, and they don’t give all the information 
to you.. .because they aren’t worried about money...They are worried about 
their classes, their levels, but not about where they are going, how would 

they support themselves, and I say...that is in part because you don’t ask for 
information, and they won't give it to you. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


Both parents and students expressed a degree of uncertainty about the future. 


Students who were not certain they would continue on to college were often 
not motivated to pursue advanced or college preparatory classes or to achieve 
academically. This uncertainty about college was caused both by the economic 
situation discussed above as well as by the legal challenges some families faced. 


Legal Challenges 


The issue of legal documentation arose across all focus groups and interviews 
as an issue affecting the Latino population in Northern Indiana. Each group 
of respondents discussed knowing students whose ability to attend college was 
impeded by their undocumented immigrant status. Many students and parents 
believed that attending college was not possible with an undocumented status 
due to the lack of a Social Security number. Others believed they could attend 
college without documentation, but that it would make receiving financial aid 
impossible. 

The environment where they live creates that mentality: if they don’t have 

Social Security they cant go. That’s the mentality. (Latino parent, Goshen) 


It’s very sad that many Latino students say, “I can’t study because I don’t have 
Social Security,” and they are capable because they had A and B grades in 
high school, but they have that as an excuse. (Latino parent, Goshen) 


As the preceding quotations indicates, some parents felt that their students 
used their lack of documentation as an excuse for not trying to be successful in 
schools. They try to motivate their children to succeed despite this barrier, but 
their children ultimately make their own decisions about college. 


They have in their minds going to college, but they see in their future that they 
won't be able to go. Their parents say that they have good grades and they 

can encourage them, but they have a barrier: “I don’t have Social Security so 

I won't go.” It’s an excuse—“But I can’t”—and your father can say to you, 
“You can. Come on. There are no excuses.” But when it’s time to decide, they 
don't have Social Security even if they have the capability. I’ve seen them in 
school and I’ve asked them, “Where do you want to go? Notre Dame? College?” 
and they say, “I don’t have Social Security.” (Latino parent, Goshen) 


Immigration status also caused concern for students about how to pay for 
college, as most loans and scholarships required documentation. 


With papers it would be easier to achieve our goal—go to college—because 
going to college is expensive. But with papers you can borrow a loan and then 
pay ut {back}, but without papers it is more difficult. (Latino student, Ligonier), 
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I have {a form} that they gave me from the school...1 filled it out for my 
daughter but they rejected it because of the SSN...1 spoke with a person over 
the phone, and I told her that my daughter didn’t have SSN. What can I do? 
Because her scholarship would last until June 30th, and she told me, “We are 
going to keep it, maybe on that day she'll already have an SSN.” “What if she 
doesn't?” and she said, “Well, I’m very sorry.” (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


Overall, there was a deep sense of frustration and disappointment that there 
were not more options for students who did not have legal status. Even for 
students who had been successful in high school, it was often not possible for 
them to attend college. Although this issue only affects a segment of the Latino 
population in this region, it is an important issue to address as it severely limits 
college access for many students who have been successful members of their 
schools and communities in Northern Indiana for most of their lives. 


Family Challenges 


For many Latino students the decision to attend college is strongly influenced 
by their families. Although the majority of students felt that their parents 
supported them in their decision to attend college, some students also 
expressed frustration that their parents had a limited understanding about the 
college experience and of the college choice process. One frequent complaint 
from students was that their parents did not understand their desire to live on- 
campus at college, preferring that they live at home. 

I always saw my friends who had dads, moms that are professors in school and 

I was always jealous because my parents—they questioned, they would ask, 

“Why do you have to live there? Why can’t you live at home? Close by.” They 

sometimes don’t understand. (Latino Student, Goshen) 

The desire for children to attend colleges that were close to home often 
outweighed other factors when making a choice about college. Students were 
often frustrated by their parents’ inability to understand why they would want 
to go to college in a different location. 

My parents, they really want me to go to college. I really want to go to college 

too, but my parents kind of contradict themselves because they want me to 
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expand my knowledge and see new things but at the same time they want me 
to go a nearby college. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Another student was frustrated by his parents’ lack of knowledge about the 
college application and decision process. Although his narrative demonstrates 
the desire of parents to be supportive and helpful, it also reveals their limitations 
in advising their children due to their lack of experience with the process. 


When we went on college trips we would come back and they would ask us, 
“Why didn't you let us know so we could go?” And they would say: “How was 
it?” Good, but they don’t know what to ask you and at the last second they 
ask, “How are you going to pay? How will you pay for it?” When it’s time, 
they worry. It’s late. They don’t know the terminology. My mom asks thow} 
we are going to pay...We go to the financial aid office and they tell us. They 
explain how to do it and my parents don’t understand because they didn’t go 
to college. They don’t know you have to do this or that, because when I took the 
IST my mom asked why I was taking it and now that I have to go and take 
my freshman placement exams she asks me, “Why? What is it for?” 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 


On the other hand, some parents also expressed frustration about their 
children’s lack of motivation to attend college. Even when parents sacrificed to 
make it possible for their children to attend college the choice was ultimately 
their children’s, and not all children made the choice to attend. 


There are different situations...{W }hen I entered a job, they asked me if I 
wanted to open an account for my child for when he {studies}. So I opened it, 
and it doesn’t have a lot, but I'm earning more. But my son doesn’t want to 
study, because he says, “No...” So I’m earning the money so he can study, but 
he doesn’t want to. Those are different situations. (Latino parent, Ligonier) 


The parents in the focus groups had different perspectives on how much they 
could support their children in the process of attending college. Many parents 
felt that the students needed to take responsibility for taking out loans to pay 
for college. One parent expressed frustration that their child was not willing to 
commit to a specific career. In general, parents struggled with how to balance 
supporting their children with encouraging their children to take responsibility 
for their own education. 


You can help them economically or by letting them live at home, helping them 
with their expenses, supporting them. But regardless of all that, they have to 
make a commitment or get a loan, sign for the money for their studies, and 
commit to getting that degree. Because I have seen a lot of cases where someone 
signed up to become a mechanic and half way there he didn’t like being a 
mechanic, and I want to jump somewhere else, and then I don’t like anything, 
and I go somewhere else. So there comes a time when I can't help any further 
with the loan if you don’t finish your studies...Like the American saying, 
“You can lead your horses to the water, but you can’t {make them drink}.” They 
have all the opportunities, they have everything they need to do it, but they 

don’t want to. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 

Some educators also mentioned another factor that influenced the college 
decision for students and their families: their belief that females were often not 
encouraged by their families to go to college as strongly as male students. They 
believed that female students were often pressured to begin a family of their 
own after graduating from high school. 
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I have a limited experience, but in my limited experience, girls in particular 


ave frequently discouraged from going to college because their role is to become 
a mother. (Educator, Elkhart) 


Expectations for their boys {are} still different than for girls. If their daughter 
graduates high school and gets married and is a mom, that’s ok. 
(Educator, Ligonier) 


Though it was not discussed as a factor influencing the college decision 
in the focus groups with students and parents, teenage pregnancy emerged 
as a perceived issue affecting high school completion (see Appendix B). 

Finally, some students believed that attending college in Mexico was a better 
option as it is considered more affordable. 


My brother is paying a lot to go to school, and we barely have enough money, 
and I say, “Well, if he soon will be there and later me too,” it will be harder 
and one of my options 1s to finish high school here and go to Mexico to study 
because there it 1s much cheaper. It’s an alternative that I have if I can’t enter 
here because of the money but...1 have the mentality that I will go. It doesn’t 
matter that I can’t go here. I can do it there. (Latino Student, Goshen) 

As the preceding quotations indicate, socioeconomic difficulties, family 
responsibilities, academic concerns, and legal issues were often intertwined in 
the lives of students and their families. Most of the students and parents in 
the focus groups were confronted with multiple and overlapping challenges 
to college attendance. Cutting across all of the focus groups and interviews 
were the recurring themes of both uncertainty and hope that Latino families 


experienced as they attempted to navigate the path to college for their children. 
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Resources for Attending College . 


Despite the many challenges to college access that Latino students and their 
families face, they also accessed and activated many important resources 1n 
order to achieve their goal of attending college. One of the most important 
resources for students was the support and motivation they received from their 
families, including their parents, siblings, and extended family. Although many 
of the students in the focus groups would be the first in their families to attend 
college, those that did have a sibling attending college received important 
motivation from that by proving that attending college was an attainable goal. 


I want to go to the university. My brother will soon be in the university and he 
is my motivation. He 1s doing it, and he is telling me that I need to do it: “It 
will be better for you in the future. You will have a good job and, yes, it will 
be better for you going to the university.” (Latino Student, Goshen) 


Family members who attended college provided not only motivation, but also 
information about the opportunities available to students. Narratives of others 
who had successfully navigated the college admission process provided a source 
of hope for students and their families. 

Many students emphasized that their parents did not just encourage them to 
attend college but expected them to attend. 


I don't want to go to college this year because I don’t have enough money to pay 
for college and I didn't know what I wanted to do but my mom is literally 
talking to everyone right now so they persuaded me to go to college. 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 


That’s something that my mom has high expectations for me, maybe a little 
too high. She really expects me to go {to college}, and I’m not going just because 
of her. It’s for me too. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


My parents want me to go. It’s not a choice. I have to. 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 


Parents motivated their children by using stories about their own lives 
and the suffering their own lack of education has caused. 


Yes, my mother 1s always behind me. She tells me I have to study. “It will 
work out better. You won't be working in a factory for eight hours for very 
little money, and you can get hurt there if you get cut.” Something like that 
happened to my mother. She cut her arm and it is something I don’t want. She 
tells me that she doesn’t want me to go through what my dad is going through. 
If you study a career you can get a much better job, less troublesome with 
better pay. And all my uncles as well, they studied less and my mom and they 
say, “You have to study. When you finish your career, you will see why we 
told you this.” I have faith in them and I know they are telling me this for my 
own good. I have this mentality that I have to keep studying and I will keep 
studying and I want to keep studying. (Latino Student, Goshen) 
Although parents cannot always provide their children with specific 
information and advice about the college process, their own stories serve 
as powerful tools for motivating their children to pursue college. Students 
expressed both a sense of appreciation for the sacrifices their parents had made 
and also a sense of determination to fulfill the goals that their parents and 
families had set for them. Their parents’ support influenced not only their 
college decision, but also their achievement in school. The desire to attend 
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college motivates some students to be successful in high school so that they 


can be well prepared for college. 


I think it’s very possible there ave always grants, scholarships, and I believe my 
grades and what I have done and accomplished in my school career will allow 
me to go to college. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Students in the focus groups spoke of the efforts they were making to 
prepare for college, taking advantage of opportunities in their schools and 
communities. 


Right now, I'm actually trying to register myself for the SATS as a sophomore, 
and I’m also taking these opportunities that LULAC {League of United 
Latin American Citizens} is giving me. They sent me to Albuquerque to this 
leadership convention.. It was also like a college prep. They explained a lot 
about college, and financial aid, and how to get in, and types of college you 
can get in, and you know I really liked that and I'm thankful that people in 
the community ave giving me these stories, and I’m taking them as they come. 
(Latino Student, South Bend) 


The students in the focus groups demonstrated the proactive approach that 
many students were taking to college preparation, including seeking advice 
from teachers, counselors, and other mentors, working to improve their grades, 


becoming involved in extracurricular activities, and taking the exams. 


I’ve been getting involved in the community with having a lot of extracurricular 
activities, because one of my teachers told me that colleges really look at that. 
I’ve been working hard to raise up my grades since freshman year I slacked off 
a lot. My grades weren't the best. I've been doing better so far. 

(Latino Student, .South Bend) 


A lot of preparation for college. I’ve visited college. I’ve talked to students as 
well, admissions people. I have been involved in extracurricular activities, done 
community service, maintained a job throughout most my high school career. 

I have signed up for the SATs and ACTs. I’ve done workshops. 

(Latino Student, South Bend) 


Connecting with people on college campuses emerged as an important 
resource for students as they prepare to make the transition to college. As 
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one student describes, these personal contacts can both provide students with 

information they need to prepare for college and help build students’ social 

networks so they have support during their first year of college. 
I’ve made the decision to go into higher level {classes} like AP and getting a 
certificate on certain classes, like English, History, Spanish and Art. Other 
{ways} that I’ve been preparing myself {are} by talking to close friends who are 
in college right now, asking them what I need to get prepared. and also taking 
every opportunity...{I}t was this year that I went to Saint Mary’s {College} 
twice...{T phe first program that | was in I got to have...mentors...{ W }hat... 
was surprising to me was that {one of the mentors} and {I} built up this sister 
relationship cause she sends me emails and she tells me, “Tll be a junior this 
year. Whenever you need help don’t hesitate to ask me. You can come to my 
dorm room or whatever.” I feel like there is always going to be someone in there 
that is going to be looking after you. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Overall, the theme of resilience and perseverance emerged from the stories 
of the students and the parents as they discussed their desires for the future. 
Despite the intense challenges and difficulties they faced, many of these 
students were succeeding in school, maintaining high aspirations for their 


future, and seeking out alternatives for higher education. 


I want to be a psychiatrist and I know it’s a lot of money, a lot of time. 
Sometimes I feel like giving up because I said, “I don’t have papers—how am 
I going to get a diploma? It’s a waste of time.” So sometimes I gust go back 

to, I don’t know, my studying. I just hope for the Dream Act too. We are just 
hoping. (Latino Student, Goshen) 


Summary 


The students in our focus groups expressed college and professional aspirations 
and accessed resources through their families and schools to support their 
college goals. For some students, however, the institutional barriers they face 
will be difficult for them to overcome. The narratives of the students, parents, 
and educators demonstrated that significant inequalities still exist within the 
school system and society at large that continue to impede Latino students’ 
access to college. For these Latino students, access to equitable educational 
opportunities is a significant concern. The issue of college access for Latino 
students is not simply a concern for the Latino population, however. The 
improvement of Northern Indiana’s economic situation depends partly on the 
education and capabilities of its workforce. For this reason, the ability of Latino 
students in this region to access college is vital to the region’s overall economic 
and social development. 
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Recommendations 


As we reported in the introduction to this report, many schools in this three- 
county area are undergoing a period of transformation as the demographic 
composition of their student bodies change. As schools strive to adapt and 
grow it is vitally important that parents, educators, and school policymakers 
be aware of not only the challenges, but also the opportunities that these 
changes offer. It is our hope that this report has provided a window into 
these challenges and opportunities. In conclusion, we offer the following 
recommendations for consideration as we work together to improve the 
educational prospects outcomes for all students in our area schools. 


e Create a culturally responsive school environment. 
The experiences of students, parents, and educators highlight the need for 
schools to respond more directly to the needs of Latino students. Although 
Latino students felt that, in general, they were treated fairly by schools, 
they also reported experiences of marginalization stemming from a lack of 
cultural sensitivity, understanding, and responsiveness on the part of schools. 
For their part, the educators expressed that, despite good intentions and an 
appreciation for the rich cultural knowledge and contributions of Latinos, 
many do not know how to reach out to Latino students and their families. 
Professional development opportunities for the entire school staff that focus 
on cultural knowledge and cross-cultural skills will make teachers and staff 
better prepared to serve the increasing Latino student population. The hiring 
of bilingual and Latino teachers and staff will increase the engagement of 
Latino students with the school as well as the students’ sources of in-school 
academic support and will provide Latino role models for all students, not 


just Latinos. 


¢ Develop culturally responsive guidance practices. 

Special attention needs to be paid to implementing culturally responsive 
guidance practices. Guidance counselors are important gatekeepers for 
students. Their help in choosing courses and programs during high school 
and preparing students for college is crucial for Latino students to access 
higher education. Latino students perceived that, in comparison to white 
and African American students, they did not receive equal services from 
guidance counselors, perhaps because some assume that Latinos are not 
interested in obtaining a college degree. Students also suggested that the 
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information they received from their counselors was limited. In many schools 
guidance counselors were overwhelmed by the number of students they 
were responsible for, making it difficult for them to provide more personal 
attention to students. 

Guidance counselors have the potential to have a significant influence on 





encouraging Latino students to become college-bound and to help them 
access the resources they need to enroll in college. They are especially critical 





for first-generation college-goers because they represent the main source 

of information about college access. In order to realize this potential, more 
attention must be paid to ensuring that guidance counselors have adequate 
training and experience to respond to the particular needs of Latino students 
and their families, with special attention to the unique needs of first- 
generation college-goers. The student—guidance counselor ratio should also 
be closely examined, and reducing it should be a priority in order to facilitate 
personal relationships between students and their counselors. 


e Increase the enrollment of Latino students in advanced classes 
and programs. 
Students’ chances of being admitted to college, receiving merit-based 
scholarships, and being successful in college are all tied to the preparation 
they receive in high school. The low enrollment of Latino students 
in advanced classes limits their preparation for and access to college. 
Stratification within schools based on race and socioeconomic status adversely 
affects student morale, motivation, and sense of belonging in school. Latino 
students currently enrolled in advanced placement classes feel isolated, while 
other students interpret the lack of participation of Latino students in these 
classes as signifying that these classes are not for them. 

In order to increase the enrollment of Latino students in advanced classes 
and programs, schools need to assess the causes of limited enrollment, create 
a system that encourages Latino students to enroll in advanced classes, and 
provide additional academic support for students to be successful in these 
classes. The assessment of the causes of limited enrollment in these classes is 
a critical step toward developing specific strategies to increase the enrollment 
of Latino students in their advanced placement classes. It should include a 
rigorous evaluation of testing procedures used to assign students to advanced 
classes and programs as well as the procedures used by guidance counselors 
to help students select classes. In addition to the institutional factors we need 
a better understanding of why Latino students opt not to enroll in advanced 
classes and the role their families play in helping them choose classes. 


e Use the school as a community-building institution to increase parental 
engagement. 
Schools are uniquely situated to provide opportunities for cross-cultural 
interaction and knowledge, but many Latino parents feel intimidated by and 
unwelcome in schools and school-related events. Despite parents’ interest in 
their children’s education, their hesitance to communicate with the school 
and participate in school events is often misinterpreted by schools as a lack 
of concern. 

The ability of schools to create safe, non-threatening environments to 

encourage communication between teachers and school staff is an important 


step in increasing parent participation. It is important for school staff to 
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recognize and respond to the unequal relationships of power that exist 
between Latino parents and the schools. As a first step school staff should 
develop an understanding of Latino parents’ perceptions of the school and of 
their role in their children’s education. Increased dialogue with Latino parents 
can help school staff understand some aspects of schools that might be 
threatening or alienating for Latino families. One way to do this is to provide 
space for Latino parents to have leadership roles in the institution, whether 
through involvement with parent organizations or extracurricular activities. 
Schools can take advantage of existing extracurricular activities such as 
sports and music to create spaces in which diverse parents come together 
to support their children and share their experiences. This could include 
connecting school events with social activities such as potlucks or receptions 
that include all parents in meaningful ways. 


Create opportunities for the development of social networks for 
Latino parents. 
In the focus groups Latino parents often expressed feelings of isolation and 
powerlessness in trying to help their children with their education. The 
focus groups often became a space for parents to share their experiences, 
acknowledge common struggles, and identify and exchange resources, 
particularly in regard to higher education, as many parents felt they lacked 
the necessary resources to help their children attend college. This highlighted 
two needs: the general need for opportunities for social networking among 
Latino parents and need for more information about higher education in 
particular. 

The development of courses for parents related to parenting, participation 
in school, or college access, could provide important skills and knowledge 
to Latino parents while at the same time creating a space for networking 
and community-building. Research on college preparation classes for Latino 
parents has revealed that these types of classes and programs not only provide 
essential information for parents, but also provide a space for parents to 
develop social networks (Auerbach 2004). 


Provide more sources of information and support for the college preparation 
and application process. 

In the focus groups both parents and students expressed frustration over their 
lack of access to knowledge and information about the college application 
and selection process. For Latino students, especially those who are the first 
in their families to attend college, providing informational material is not 
sufficient. Students need support throughout the entire process, including 
exposure to the different higher education options available, help with 
completing application and financial aid materials, and guidance on the 
factors they should consider in making an informed decision about which 
college to attend. 

Many of the students also highlighted the important role that pre-college 
programs, whether through their schools or communities, can play in helping 
students prepare for college. The expansion of these types of programs should 
-be a priority for middle and high schools, institutions of higher education, 
and community groups. 

Decisions about college are made by families, and parents need to 
be involved from the beginning. Given prior research highlighting the 
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influential role that Latino parents play in their children’s college selection 
(Perez and McDonough 2008), schools should actively include Latino parents 
in college preparation events and activities. To do so effectively, these events 
should be bilingual as should the materials and resources presented to parents. 





e Increase research, program development, and policy initiatives that address 
the experiences of specific sub-groups within the Latino population. 
Although this report has highlighted many experiences common among 
Latinos in Northern Indiana, there are also many points of diversity and 
difference. Greater attention needs to be paid to the educational trajectories 
of specific subgroups, particularly those Latino students who have dropped 
out of school, second generation (US-born) students, and undocumented 
students. The differences in the experiences of these students in comparison 
to other Latino students present an important area for future investigation. 
For example, the pathway to college for undocumented students is quite 
different from that for documented students. Few resources currently exist 
to support the college pathways of undocumented students in our region. 

Many educators expressed frustration about their lack of knowledge about 
how to help this group of students. At present, there is very little information 
available about the experiences of undocumented students and their families 
in Northern Indiana. Additional research could inform policy initiatives and 
provide information and recommendations to educators about how to support 
the education of undocumented students. Educators also identified differences 
between the educational needs and experiences of new immigrant students 
and US-born Latino students. In order to begin creating adequate programs 
and policies that provide equitable educational opportunities for all Latino 


students, we need to acknowledge and understand the diversity of experiences 


that exist within the Latino population. 
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Appendix A 


Methods 


The data discussed in this report were gathered via interviews and focus groups 
that collected the perspectives and experiences of members of the community. 
This section explains the methodologies we used to select locations and subjects 
for the focus groups and interviews. 

The decision to use two methodologies to gather data was based on the 
consideration of creating a safe environment in which participants might feel 
comfortable answering questions about their experiences. We anticipated that 
educators would be more comfortable in face-to-face interviews, while parents 
and students would feel more comfortable in a group setting where they could 
relate to each other and explore difficult issues related to their experiences 
with the educational system. An alternative method to collect the data was 
a quantitative survey. However, we judged that interviews would afford 
the opportunity to explore issues in a way not possible with a quantitative 
survey. We determined the number of focus groups and interviews based on 
considerations of the amount of information we expected to receive and the 
cost for participants and the research team. 


Locations 


To ascertain the educational needs and assets of the Latino community in 
Northern Indiana we selected four cities for study: South Bend, Elkhart, 
Goshen, and Ligonier. These locations were selected on the basis of their 
proximity to Elkhart County, the center of Goshen College’s area of influence, 
and because these cities have the greatest concentration of Latinos in the 


targeted area. 


Subjects 


Three different types of subjects were selected to participate in the study: 
educators (teachers and school staff), Latino students attending high school, 
and Latino parents of children attending a local high school. 


Educators 


We selected teachers or school staff subjects whom we considered 
knowledgeable in the experiences of Latino students. This knowledge could 
derive from classroom experiences or counseling, or from their work as a 
Latino program coordinator or in curriculum development for Latino students. 
Race/ethnicity and gender were not selection criteria for participation. All 
participants were working in one of the public high schools in one of the four 
selected cities. 

We identified educators for this study in two different ways. We selected 
the first set of participants from a pool of existing contacts who had previously 
collaborated with the Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning (CITL) 
at Goshen College or the Institute for Latino studies (ILS) at the University of 
Notre Dame. At least two participants in each city were selected from this pool. 
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The second set of participants was selected by referral from the first set. In each 
interview we asked participants to recommend other people who would be 
knowledgeable about the experiences of Latino students in their locale. 

The first contact with each participant was conducted via email letter. Upon 
receiving an email response from the subject, we called him or her to arrange 
a meeting. We contacted by phone those subjects who did not respond to the 
initial email invitation in order to ensure high participation rates from the 
original selection of potential participants. 

Altogether we selected fifteen educators: four in South Bend, four in Elkhart, 
four in Goshen, and three in Ligonier. 


Latino Students 


In order to find Latino student participants, we advertised the focus groups 
through various channels, including radio announcements on local Latino 
stations and notices at churches and community.centers involved with the 
Latino community. To be eligible participants needed both to attend a 

local high school and self-identify as Latino. From the eligible students, we 
selected participants on a first-come-first-served basis. A total of 36 students 
participated, for an average of nine students in each selected city. 


Latino Parents 


We also used advertising via radio, churches, and community centers to identify 
potential Latino parent participants. To be eligible participants had to self- 
identify as Latino and have children enrolled in a local high school. If interested 
parents met these requirements, they were selected to participate in the study 
on a first-come-first-served basis. A total of 24 parents participated, for an 


average of six parents in each selected city. 


Data Collection 


Interviews 


We collected data from educators through semi-structured interviews. 

We designed the interview instrument before the selection of subjects and 
collection of data. The questionnaire was translated into Spanish so the 
interviews could be conducted in Spanish or English depending on the subject's 
preference. Both language versions of the instrument are made available 

in Appendix C of this report. We allowed flexibility in the order in which 

the questions were asked to allow for a more natural conversational flow but 
ensured that all topics in the questionnaire were covered. 

The participants chose the specific location of the interview according to their 
preference. Thirteen interviews were conducted at the schools where educators 
worked, one interview was conducted in a teacher’s home, and one interview 
took place at a local coffee shop. The median duration for the interviews was 
GO minutes. All the interviews were audio-recorded and later transcribed. 


Focus Groups 


We collected data from Latino students and parents through focus groups. Two 
focus groups were conducted in each selected city, one with the parents and 
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one with the students. We designed two sets of questions for the focus groups, 
one for parents and one for students, prior to the selection of subjects and data 
collection. The questionnaire was translated into Spanish so that discussions 
could be conducted in either English or Spanish, depending on each group's 
preference. Both language versions of the instruments are made available in 
Appendix C of this report. We allowed flexibility in the order in which the 
topics were covered to allow for a more natural conversational flow but ensured 





that all topics were covered. All focus groups’ responses were audio-recorded 
and later transcribed and, as needed, translated into English. 

Focus groups were conducted in community centers or churches. Participants 
received a $25 gift card to a local supermarket as a token of appreciation 
for their time and participation. We provided light refreshments during the 
meetings. Participants were aware of these incentives before they decided to 


participate in the focus group. 


Data Analysis 


After collecting the data from all of the interviews and focus groups, we 
analyzed the audio files and transcriptions by identifying patterns of recurring 
ideas and observations related to the educational needs and assets of the 
Latino community expressed by respondents. We consider the three-county 
geographical area as the unit of analysis so we make no comparative analysis 
among the selected cities. We do, however, point out differences in opinion 


among teachers, students, and parents. 
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Appendix B 


Perceptions of Why Latinos Drop Out of School 


Teachers, school staff, students, and parents who participated in our study 

all agreed that dropping out is a problem among Latino students in Ligonier, 
Elkhart, South Bend, and Goshen. More than 85 percent of the respondents 
knew a Latino who had dropped out of school. Though familiar, the 
phenomenon of dropping out is not simple or easy to explain, as the following 
quote indicates: 


I want to say that all {of} them drop out because they want to go to work, but 
that’s not true. I see a lot of different reasons: some of them being they want to 
go to work, some of them being that they can’t handle the school structure and 
they can’t succeed. They feel they are too far behind to continue. They prefer 
family over education, so if they miss so many days of school they can’t catch 
up, they feel overwhelmed...I just don’t know why. (Educator, South Bend) 


The causes of dropping out are complex and the decision to drop out may 
result from a chain of incidents and situations that, over time, discourage 
and disengage students from school until they finally decide to drop out. 

Our with interviews parents, students, and educators identified the following 
factors as major influences on whether Latino students will drop out: 
1) economic constraints and labor market opportunities, 2) the language 
barrier, 3) difficulties in adapting to the new educational system, 4) lack of 
legal status, 5) teenage pregnancy, 6) lack of parental support, 7) peer pressure, 
and 8) cultural conflicts at home. The following sections will explain each of 
these interrelated factors. 


Economic Dilemma: 
Finish School or Enter the Labor Force? 


When students leave school we ask them, “Well, why are you withdrawing?” 
“Well, we are going to Mexico.” Well, “going to Mexico” can mean a lot of 
things. It can mean that you really are going to Mexico. But it can mean that 
your “Mexico” 1s the repair shop down the street and you are really going to 
work. (Educator, Goshen) 

Many Latino students in Northern Indiana live in families experiencing 
economic hardships. Poverty forces some students to work in order to increase 
their household income. This lessens students’ attention to and engagement 
with school. 

He {a Latino student} was working to help his parents, help with rent, the bills. 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 

Sometimes the families really do need them to work to support the rest of the 

family, (Educator, Goshen) 

Basic survival must be a priority for families. Buying food and paying rent 
and utilities can all become more important than receiving an education. As a 
Latino parent from Elkhart mentioned, “When you're hungry, there's no room 


for your ABC's {La letra no entra cuando se tiene hambre}.” 
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The reason why I think it’s happening {Latinos dropping out} is parents play a 
big role because education—sometimes {it’s} not really important and working 
and surviving is. (Educator, South Bend) 


Latinos have close family ties and they often feel responsible for their relatives’ 
well-being. This sense of obligation to help the family might explain why some 
Latino students drop out. If family well-being is the top priority, circumstances 
of economic difficulty can deter children from completing their education. 


Their parents can’t work a lot because they are old, and they leave school 
to help them with the money. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


While some students feel pressure from their families to start working to 
help with household expenses, other students are attracted to the financial 
independence offered by a job with decent wages. Working in a factory or 
another job with good hourly pay can be an enticing option for high school 
students. 


We still do have students whose families feel that they don’t need to finish 
school. They need to work. I would say most parents—almost all parents— 
understand that their younger children need to go to school. They want them 

to go to school. High school 1s where it starts to get a little more difficult either 
because the child doesn’t want to go anymore or the families want them to work. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


It is fairly easy for Latino adolescents to find jobs even if they do not have 
the legal status to work. The availability of job opportunities for this particular 
population means staying in school can become a choice among competing 
options. 
Our factories used to be very good at hiring underage undocumented people and 
giving them jobs. Our families would arrive here initially...for economic reasons 
and looking to send money back to Mexico and they would assume that their 
adolescent boys could help. (Educator, Ligonier) 


When there were a lot of factories that were hiring and open, wed lose a lot 
of young men to go out and work in these factories that pay pretty good. 
(Educator, Goshen) 


When an individual chooses to take a job and quit school, it is often difficult 


to return to school later. Given the job wages, there is often little incentive to 
return to school and obtain a high school degree. 


Most of them {Latino students} {drop out} because they need a job to earn 
money. Then they like money more than school. (Latino parent, South Bend) 


I've had kids with factory jobs that are making a lot of money and school is 

not so important. They want to make the money. And I know I’ve worked 

with kids and I had seniors a few years ago {for whom} the money was more 

important than getting a diploma. (Educator, South Bend) 

Not all Latino students whose families suffer poor economic situations drop 
out of school, however. Some combine school with work. Thus, dropping out 
of school cannot be explained exclusively by economic factors such as difficult 
financial circumstances in the immediate and extended family, the availability 
of jobs, or by the lure of financial independence. As previously mentioned, 


dropping out results from multiple factors that both push and pull students out 
of school. 
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I'm not very young but I was one of them. I had to leave school because of the 
economy. We arrived here and I went {to school} like 3 months, but when I 
looked at the situation at home, we didn’t have enough money so we needed 
clothes. You came to a country where you don’t understand the language and 
you got very downhearted because you came from a school with good grades. 
With your language, you were a good student. {Here} you don’t know the 
language, you have economic problems, and you have nothing left but to drop 
out and start working to help your family. That was my history. 

(Latino parent, Ligonier) 


There are many reasons for Latinos (to drop out of school} because of their 


parents, because they get laid off, because of papers, also because we want to 
leave school to help. (Latino Student, Goshen) 


Lack of English-Language Proficiency 


The lack of English-language proficiency among some Latino students limits 
their ability to perform well in school. 


I just knew a girl {who dropped out of school}. She arrived when she was like 
13 years old and, because of language problems, she dropped out of high school 
because we don’t understand a thing. They don’t have good English. 

(Latino parent, Ligonier) 


Kids who come here later with no English—if they're not successful in school 
they don’t want to be there. (Educator, Ligonier) 


This, in turn, can undermine students’ self-esteem and initiate a downward 
spiral that puts them further behind academically, eventually causing them to 
consider dropping out of school. 


You have to pass the GQE test (Graduation Qualifying Exam}, but our 
limited English proficiency students don’t have as high a passing rate on the 
test, so once they don’t pass that test, that’s when our kids start to drop out. 

So really if you don’t pass the GQE, the likelihood of you dropping out of high 
school just kind of shoots way up. There are many of these students {who} don’t 
feel like they're valued in school. (Educator, Elkhart) 


{They ave leaving school} not because they aren’t very smart or they lack 
force of will but because they have low self-esteem, (because they do} not have 
English. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


Adjusting to a New Educational System 


Some Latino high school students have only recently arrived to the United 
States. While their prior school experience in their home country may have 
been positive, some have trouble adjusting to the US school system, leading 
to discouragement and/or disengagement from school. 
A lot of people that got here—I’m from Apan, Hidalgo—a lot that arrived 
from Mexico never got used to where we live. A lot of children that have been 
in high school two or three years, before they graduate they drop out because 
they don’t feel comfortable. It’s not the environment they were used to. It’s a 
social barrier that you have sometimes. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 
Older Latino students who enter the US school system are often at a double 
disadvantage: they have to adapt and learn to navigate the new educational 
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system and they have to do so with limited English ability. As students have 
only four years to obtain the necessary credits to graduate from high school, the 
disadvantages become more acute. It is likely a new Latino student will need 
more than four years to obtain the necessary credits to graduate. Finding their 


inability to graduate on time frustrating, some opt to drop out. 


Unfortunately, yes {dropping out is a problem among Latinos}. It’s a 
multifaceted situation...(W }e get somebody who's new here in ninth grade. 
We've got four years to graduate them. They're not going to get 43-plus credits 
in four years time if they don’t speak English unless they’re so brilliant that 
everything comes easy to them. And where we lose them 1s if it’s going to take 
them five or five-and-a-half years and they've gonna be 18 before that. There 
are those who say, “I’m not doing this. I’m dropping out when I turn 18.” 
(Educator, Elkhart) 


Negative first experiences in US schools also cause students to become 
discouraged and disengaged. If some educators do not understand the 
circumstances of new adolescent immigrants who do not speak English, 
the students may face special difficulties at school. 


If a kid emigrated and didn’t have particularly good English skills and they 
didn’t come into a particularly supportive school, their first school experience 
here may have been very negative. And that gets more and more reinforced over 
the years and they think school is a not fun place. It’s where you get criticized 
and some of them end up dropping out for that reason too. 

(Educator, South Bend) 


Lack of Legal Status 


Another reason {Latino students drop out} I would say {1s} undocumentation. 
If you've undocumented and you come to this school, you graduate and then 
when you graduate a lot of students say, “Well, what do I have to look 
forward to? What is this thigh school diploma} going to do for me?” Really, 
I don’t have an answer. (Educator, South Bend) 


The lack of legal status among some Latino students reduces their motivation 
to remain engaged in school because many students believe their status reduces 
their chances of being admitted to college. Or if they were admitted, many 
believe they would have trouble affording school, as they may be ineligible for 
financial aid or scholarships. 


He said that because he was illegal, why was he going to study since he would 
not be able to get into college? (Latino Student, Goshen) 


They dropped out...believing that they have no chance to go to college because 
{of} their (lack of legal} status. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


{Latinos drop out} because a lot of scholarships depend on being born here 

to be eligible for a scholarship. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 

Lack of documentation creates a sense of hopelessness among students. It 
causes undocumented students to undervalue education because they believe 
diplomas will not offer them the same opportunities they do for legal residents. 
Many believe that because they are undocumented, they will be unable to find 
work in the high-skilled labor market after graduation. — 
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That’s a sore spot for me. I grieve over that. It makes me sad. I think one 

of the realities is that we have a certain population of undocumented persons 
for whom the dream, the American dream, 1s virtually impossible. They can 
excel, but uf they've undocumented at the time of graduation from the university, 
what job are they going to be able to get? I think part of it is that there is no 
guarantee that once they graduate from high school that there'll be...a job for 
an undocumented person. I think that’s one of the main barriers. 

(Educator, Elkhart) 


Teenage Pregnancy 


For girls, {the reason for dropping out} can be they are pregnant. And they 
don't want to come to school anymore because they are pregnant and they are 
embarrassed. Or they feel like, “Okay, now I am starting a different part of 
my life and school is over.” (Educator, Goshen) 


Educators, students, and parents all recognized teenage pregnancy as a major 
reason why girls drop out of school. 


(They drop out} because they got together. They didn’t get married because they 
couldn't. They got together with their boyfriends and they started a family. 
And then they couldn't go on. (Latino parent, Elkhart) 


Some pregnant Latina students feel that teachers do not encourage them to 
continue with their education. This may contribute to the decision to drop out. 


She is going to be a senior, she comes from Mexico, and she is pregnant. And 
she says why 1s she going to waste her time in school where it doesn’t do any 
good to her...{T }here are many teachers who say, “You ave already pregnant. 
You won't be able to do it {finish high school}.” (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


Once students become pregnant they may take a temporary absence from 
school believing they will return to school once their baby is older and they 
find someone to care for their child. But many never return to school because 
their priorities have changed, they feel too far behind in coursework to continue, 
or they feel embarrassed to return. 


A lot of my girlfriends, they dropped out because they got pregnant. And they 
say they are going to go back, but they don’t because they say, “Why would 
I go back? It’s not even worth it.” (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Pregnancies also require that students, male and female, provide for the new 
baby. This added financial burden tempts students to quit school and find jobs. 


During the last years, a lot of girls have left thigh school} because they are 
pregnant and that forces them and their guys to drop out of school so he can 
work and maintain the child and the girl. (Latino student, Ligonier) 


{They drop out} because they want to take care of the baby. They don't want 

to go to school. They prefer to take care of their baby, work. 

(Latino Student, Elkhart) 

Some adolescent Latinas are more willing to leave school once they are 
pregnant because they see this as a transition to a new part of their lives. Latino 
students often know other women, mainly from their country of origin, who 
are already married and mothers by a young age. Teenage pregnancy, therefore, 
becomes a transition to adult life that does not include finishing school. 
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My teachers told me that so many Hispanics are pregnant, being so young, 
because in Mexico—where my mom is from—many girls at 15, 16, or 17 
years old ave already married and they even have a baby. And it’s, in some 
ways, part of the culture. (Latino Student, Elkhart) 


Another cultural thing that troubles me is teenage pregnancy—girls finding 

and assuming there is fulfillment in having a baby. (Educator, Elkhart) 

Although teenage pregnancy is a recognized factor of dropping out, some 
pregnant teens are now willing to stay in school. While this 1s a positive sign, 
there is some anecdotal evidence that pregnancy is increasing among pre-teens 
not yet in high school. 

Pregnancy is a big problem. However I’ve seen more and more stay in school, 

lately, {with} younger and younger pregnancies and it’s a huge problem. 

(Educator, South Bend) 


Lack of Parental Support 


Teachers and school staff mentioned lack of parental support as one of the 
main reasons behind the high drop out rates among Latino students. Only 

one group of students discussed this as a factor and none of the parents did. 
Both parents and students, however, discussed the importance of parental 
involvement in students’ schooling. Lack of language skills and confidence in 
navigating the US school system causes some Latino parents to participate less 
actively in school-related activities. As mentioned above, they are, nevertheless, 
very supportive of their children’s education in the private environment of their 
home. This may be why teachers and staff—and not parents or students— 
identified the lack of parental support as a factor for students dropping out. 
Educators we interviewed seemed to believe Latino parents are less likely to 


encourage their children to pursue an education. 


The parents don’t seem to mind {about their children’s education}; otherwise, 
they would have called me or called the school. (Educator, South Bend) 


He didn’t feel he could strive for it...It wasn’t really instilled in thim} that 
he could achieve anything further. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


They don't have that goal, you know, to go somewhere, to do something with 
themselves. There’s nothing pushing them, guiding them. We lose a lot of 
females and males, (Educator, Elkhart) 


Teachers and staff also felt that after students completed middle school there 
was less pressure on them from their parents to finish high school. This could 
also affect the likelihood that students will drop out. 

A lack of parental support in some Latino households could also result from 
economic constraints posed by poverty. As discussed above, many low-income 
Latino parents must focus on immediate needs rather than focusing on long- 
term investment in their children’s education. This lack of parental support 
could, in turn, reduce students’ engagement in school, thereby increasing the 
likelihood of dropping out. 

Low levels of educational attainment among some Latino parents may prompt 
them to pressure their children to enter the labor force, valuing immediate 
economic gain over investment in education. Parents may assume that if they 
are able to sustain a household without high educational attainment, so can 
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their children. The family can also benefit financially from the children’s wages. 
These pressures are exacerbated if there are urgent economic needs at home. 


Their Latino parents don’t have generally as much education as the non-Latino 
parents. Latino parents say, “Hey look, you're big enough to work. You need to 
get a job and help support the family.” And I think there was a push for that 
more than in the non-Latino {families}. It’s more of a sense of “I didn’t have 
that much education and I’m working, so you need to get a job and help us out.” 
So I think that’s the reason why. (Educator, Ligonier) 


The students that are first and even second generation may have parents who 
had an education that would be less than high school in the United States and 
may feel that they didn’t suffer from it or may feel that working for the family 
1s more important than getting an education for themselves. So I think that 
there is that cultural bias that pops up. (Educator, Goshen) 


A few students from South Bend mentioned the lack of parental support as a 
reason why Latinos drop out of school, though each time they linked the lack 
of parental support to the economic needs of the household and the possibility 
that working would ease the economic pressures on the family. 

Some parents gust tell them to just get a job and work for the money, bring food 

to the table. (Latino Student, South Bend) 

Another student, when referring to an acquaintance that had dropped out of 
school, mentioned that the lack of parental support was only one of the factors 
that influenced the student's decision: 


The person I knew who dropped out.. {the reasons for dropping out were} lack 
of support at home as well as the people he hung around who weren't very 
support{ive} ether. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Negative Influence of Peers 


Latino students who participated in the study recognized the importance 
of a positive peer group in order to successfully complete high school. They 
mentioned that being surrounded by negative influences could contribute to 
students making poor decisions, including dropping out of high school. 
{Latino students drop out} because of the people that surround them. 
They influence them and they tell them that they won't get anywhere. 
(Latino student, Ligonier) 


One respondent said that even if parents do everything to give their children 
support and help, children might still decide to become involved with the 
wrong people. In some cases, the negative influence of peers can be stronger 
than the positive effects of supportive and engaged parents. 

There are some parents that do everything that’s in their hand{s} to help their 

kids but still the kids {are} hanging around. They have...the wrong peers and 

that could also lead them to that {dropping out}, just making bad decisions. 

(Latino Student, South Bend) 

On the other hand, one student said that the problem of negative peer 
influence starts when there is a lack of support from the family. The lack of 
communication between parents and children can lead the children to search 
for acceptance among friends, even those who create trouble. These negative 
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influences can lead students into drugs and gangs and away from the pursuit 
of education. 
{The reason for dropping out} is from problems they have at home. They don’t 
have communication with their parents and they feel alone. That 1s why they 
get into drugs, gangs where they have friends that are going to support them. 
(Latino Student, Goshen) 


Once students become involved in gangs the pressure to stay out of school 
increases and dropping out becomes a more distinct possibility. 

Many of my friends left because they were gang members. 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 


He just gave up hope tof finishing school} because of mistakes he made in the 
past. {Hed} been involved with gangs. (Latino Student, South Bend) 


Cultural Conflict at Home 


Latino students in our Goshen focus group also emphatically stated that 
the chances of dropping out among Latinos were high because some Latino 
students have more conflict with their parents than with their non-Latino peers. 
One major source of conflict results from the acculturation of Latino adolescents 
into mainstream US culture. As Latino students adopt US culture, they acquire 
norms and values that can differ from those of their parents, thereby disrupting 
parents’ expectations that their children will maintain the culture of their 
country of origin. 

{The reason why they drop out} 1s a difference in culture because they 

{Latino parents} don’t understand the culture here and we are living it 

every day because we are involved in activities and we have different friends. 

(Latino Student, Goshen) 


I have friends that say, “I cannot go because my mom says that is not Mexican,” 
or that “I cannot do something because we are becoming more American.” 
(Latino Student, Goshen) 


Conflict also arises because many Latino parents work very hard and 
sometimes feel when they return home tired that their children are not aware 
of the sacrifices they make for them, resulting in conflicts. 

{Family conflict arises} because of the problems that parents are having, because 

Latinos suffer more problems than Americans, because the majority of dads 

come to work and the fathers feel their sons are ungrateful for the sacrifices they 

ave making for them...that is why. (Latino Student, Goshen) 

These differences and conflicts strain parent-child communication, which can 
reduce the amount of parental support and, in turn, students’ motivation and 
engagement in school. 

I say it 1s from a lack of communication with their parents. They don’t get 

along. They fight all the time. They don’t speak. That is the reason for leaving 

{school} and joining {a} gang. (Latino Student, Goshen) 
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Summary 


Latino students clearly face many factors that may make them more likely to 
drop out of school. Participants in our study identified various “push” and “pull” 
factors. While the factors enumerated in this section may also be prevalent 
among other ethnic groups, our study demonstrates these are common factors 
anecdotally reported among the Latino population in Northern Indiana. 

Some factors identified in this study are especially salient for recent 
immigrants. The language barrier, lack of legal status, an unfamiliar cultural 
and educational environment, and cultural conflicts at home are all factors 
that can begin a cycle of hopelessness, discouragement, and disengagement 
for Latino adolescents. This cycle can, in turn, contribute to increased rates 
of school abandonment as alternatives such as full-time employment or gang 
membership become more attractive to the youths. 
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Appendix C: Interview Questionnaires 


Educator Interview (English) 


Introduction: Hello, my name is _ __. Iam here with you 


today to talk about the educational experiences of Latinos and your experience 
with Latinos. This conversation will provide information for a study conducted 
by the Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning from Goshen College in 
alliance with the Institute for Latino Studies at the University of Notre Dame. 


The main objective of this study is to explore the needs and assets of the Latino 


communities. 
1. What is your role in this educational institution? 
_2. How many Latino students do you have? 
3. How many Latino teachers work here? 
4. Id like to ask some questions about Latino students’ challenges and 


achievements: 

a) What cultural, social, or family challenges (if any) do Latino 
students have that are unique to their experiences as students? 

b) How do these factors compare to those of non-Latino students? 

c) What are the differences within the Latino student population 
(between first- and second-generation immigrants or those of 
different nationalities)? 

d) Do these differences present challenges for students’ 
involvement and/or performances in educational activities? 

5. From your perspective, what kind of challenges do teachers face in 
working with Latino students in the classroom? 

6. Can you identify any strengths or resources within the Latino 
community that you think could enhance the students’ educational 
experience? 

7. What would you like to learn more about regarding Latino culture 
in general or Latino families in particular to promote Latino learning 
and engagement? 

8. Are Latino students well integrated in the school? In terms of: 

a). Friends 
b) Participation in extracurricular activities 
c) Relationships with teachers 
9. Let's talk about the relation between Latinos and non-Latino students: 
a) How do Latinos and non-Latino students get along? 
b) Are there programs that encourage their interaction and 
collaboration at the school? 

10. It is known that Latino students have higher drop out rates. Do you 
see this as being true? Why do you think this happens? 

11. Does this institution provide special services or programs for Latinos? 
If so, please explain. 

12. I'd like to ask some questions about Latino students’ parents: 

a) What is the role of Latino parents in the learning process? 
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b) 


c) 


d) 
e) 


How do they participate in it (helping with homework, 
attending to parents’ events at the school, responding to 
teachers’ notes)? 

What does the school do to increase Latino parents’ 
participation? 

What has been the parents’ response to these efforts? 
What are the obstacles that the school faces to get parents 


more involved? 


13. What do you think Latino parents expect of their children for the 


future? Do they encourage their children to do better in school and 


go to college? 


14. Thinking about the students’ aspirations and future: 


a) 
b) 


C) 
d) 


Do Latino students expect to go to college? 

Do you think they have the same opportunities to achieve this 
goal as other students? 

In your opinion, how prepared are Latino students for college? 
How does your school help prepare Latino students to go to 
college? 


15. What should be done in the future to improve the educational 


experience of Latino students? 


Thank you. 
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Latino Student Focus Groups (English) 


Introduction: Hello, my name is 


. lam here with you 
today to talk about your experience in school and your thoughts about 
education in general. This conversation will provide information for a study 





conducted by the Center for Intercultural Teaching and Learning from Goshen 
College in alliance with the Institute for Latino Studies at the University of 
Notre Dame. The main objective of this study is to explore the needs and assets 


of the Latino communities. 


1. Please introduce yourself to the group and tell us a little bit about 
yourself (name, age, school, where you and your parents come from) 
Have you felt welcome at your high school? Why or why not? 
What do you think would make you feel more comfortable? 

Are your friends from school mostly Latinos or non-Latinos? 
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Do you participate in extracurricular activities at the school (sports, 

religious, arts, etc)? If so, why did you choose them? 

6. If you are having trouble academically, where/who do you reach out to 
for help or support? 

7. Have you been able to develop a supportive relationship with a faculty 
or staff member at your school? If so, who initiated the outreach? 

8. Do you think that your school experience is different from non-Latino 
students? How? Why? 

9. Try to think of a particular Latino classmate or friend who dropped 
out of school. 

a) Why did he or she do it? 
b) What do you think about how it could have been prevented? 

10. What school resources or support services have helped you succeed at 
your high school? 

11. Is there anything that has hindered your performance? 

12. What has been the most challenging part about being a student at 
your school? 

13. In what ways are parents involved in your educational process? 
Would you like them to be more engaged with your school and your 
education? How? 

14. Would you like to continue studying beyond high school? Why? 
What? 

15. Do you think it is feasible to continue studying? Why? 

16. Do those expectations match with the ones that your parents have for 
you? What do your parents think of your going to college? 

17. Is there anybody in your life that is currently encouraging you to stay 
in school and go to college? If so, who and in what way? 

18. What are your parent’s expectations for you after you finish high 
school? 

19. Thinking about what you plan to do after you finish high school, 
what have you done to prepare for that? 

20. How prepared do you feel, academically, for college? 


Thank you. 
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Latino Parent Focus Groups (English) 


Introduction: Hello, my name is 


. lam here with you 

. today to talk about your experience as parents of children in school and 
your thoughts about the educational system. This conversation will provide 
information for a study conducted by the Center for Intercultural Teaching and 
Learning from Goshen College in alliance with the Institute for Latino Studies 
at the University of Notre Dame. The main objective of this study is to explore 
the needs and assets of the Latino communities. 


1. Please introduce yourself to the group and tell us a little bit about 
yourself (name, main activity, where you come from) and your children, 
such as where they go to school and what grades they are in. 

2. In your opinion, who or what is responsible for ensuring your 
children’s success at school? 

3. What do you think should be the role of parents in the learning 
process? 

How do you help your children in the learning process? 

5. Try to think of a particular Latino kid you know who dropped out 
of school. Why did he or she do it? What do you think about it? 

6. Do you participate in school activities? 

a) Which ones? 

b) Are you satisfied with the way school tries to engage you in 
your children’s education? 

c) What barriers or limitations stand in the way of being more 
involved in the education of your children? 

d) Was there a time when you were more involved? If so, to what 
do you attribute the change? 

e) Is there someone who serves as a main point of connection 
between you and the school? If so, who is the person and 
could you briefly describe her or him? 

7. Thinking about the possibility that your children go to college: 

a) Among all the issues and challenges that you face today, how 
critical is it that your child attend college? Why? 

b) What do you think you need the most in supporting your 
child’s aspirations to go to college? 

c) Do you know of any funding opportunities for your child’s 
college education? 

8. Do you know of any special programs to help Latinos get into college 
and to help them once they are admitted? 

9. Aside from funding, do you know what your child needs to do to go 
to college? How did you find out about those requirements? Explain. 

10. Is there anything else you would like to add to this conversation? 


Thank you. 
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Entrevista: Administrador Escolar 


Introduccién: Hola, mi nombre es , estoy aqui con ustedes 


hoy para conversar sobre la experiencia educacional de alumnos Latinos y de su 
experiencia con ellos. Esta conversacién proveera informacion para un estudio 
llevado a cabo por el Centro para la Ensefianza y Aprendizaje Intercultural, 

de Goshen College, en alianza con el Instituto de Estudios Latinos de la 
Universidad de Notre Dame. El objetivo principal de este estudio es conocer 


las necesidades y recursos de la comunidad Latina. 


éCual es su rol en esta instituci6n? 
éCuantos estudiantes Latinos tiene? 
¢Cuantos profesores Latinos trabajan aqui? 
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Me gustaria preguntarle sobre los desafios y logros de los estudiantes 
Latinos 

c) ¢Qué desafios culturales, sociales o familiares tienen los 
estudiantes Latinos? 

d) Qué desafios (si los hubieren) culturales, sociales o familiares 
enfrentan los estudiantes Latinos que son especificos en su 
experiencia como estudiantes? 

e) ¢C6mo cree usted que estos factores se comparan con las 
experiencias de estudiantes no Latinos? 

f) ;Cuales son las diferencias que usted nota dentro de la 
poblacién de estudiantes Latinos (primera y segunda 
generaci6n en EEUU, segtin nacionalidad, por ejemplo)? 

g) ¢Estas diferencias se traducen en dificultades para el 
compromiso 0 logro educacional de los alumnos? 

5. Desde su perspectiva, ;qué tipo de desafios enfrentan los profesores 
al trabajar con estudiantes Latinos en sus salas de clases? 
6. ¢Puede usted identificar algunas fortalezas o recursos dentro de 

la comunidad de Latinos que usted cree que puedan potenciar la 

experiencia educacional de los alumnos? 

7. éQué cosas le gustaria saber de la cultura Latina en general o de 

las familias latinas en particular para promover el aprendizaje y 

compromiso educacional de los Latinos? 

8. ¢Estan integrados los estudiantes Latinos en la escuela en términos de: 
a) Amigos? 
b) Participaci6n en actividades extracurriculares? 
c) Relaci6n con profesores? 
9. Respecto de la relaci6n entre alumnos de origen Latino y no Latino: 
a) ¢Como se llevan los estudiantes Latinos y no Latinos? 
b) ¢Existen programas que incentivan la interaccién y 
colaboraci6n en la escuela? 
10. Estudios sefialan que la desercion escolar entre Latinos es mds alta que 
entre otros grupos. ¢Ocurre también en su escuela? ;Por qué? 
11. ¢Provee esta instituci6n de servicios o programas especialmente 
dirigidos a Latinos? Si es asi, por favor describalos. 
12. Me gustaria preguntarle sobre los apoderados de estudiantes Latinos: 
a) ¢Cual es el rol de los apoderados de alumnos Latinos en el 
proceso de aprendizaje? 
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b) ¢Cémo participan en él (ayudan en los deberes, asistiendo a 
eventos para padres, respondiendo las comunicaciones de los 
profesores, etc.)? 

c) Qué esfuerzos hace la escuela para incentivar la participacién 
de apoderados de Latinos? 

d) ¢Cual ha sido la respuesta de estos apoderados? 

e) ¢Cuales son los obstaculos que enfrenta la escuela para lograr 
que los padres estén mas involucrados? 

13. ¢Cuales cree usted que son las expectativas de los apoderados de 
estudiantes Latinos respecto del futuro de sus hijos? ;Motivan a sus 
hijos para mejorar su rendimiento escolar e ir a la universidad? 

14. Pensando en las aspiraciones y en el futuro de los estudiantes Latinos, 

a) ¢Creen ellos que iran a la universidad? 

b) ¢Cree usted que tienen las mismas oportunidades para ir a la 
Universidad que otros alumnos? 

c) Ensu opinion, ¢qué tan preparados estan los alumnos Latinos 
para ir a la universidad? 

d) Como prepara su escuela a los alumnos Latinos para entrar 
a la universidad? 

15. ¢Qué cree usted que deberia hacerse en el futuro para mejorar la 
experiencia educacional de los alumnos Latinos? 


Muchas Gracias. 
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Focus Group: Alumnos Latinos en Secundaria 


Introduccién: Hola, mi nombre es __ __, estoy con ustedes hoy 


para conversar sobre sus experiencias en el colegio y lo que piensan sobre la 
educaci6n en general. Esta conversaci6n proveera informacién para un estudio 





llevado a cabo por el Centro para la Ensefianza y Aprendizaje Intercultural, 
de Goshen College, en alianza con el Instituto de Estudios Latinos de la 
Universidad de Notre Dame. El objetivo principal de este estudio es conocer 
las necesidades y recursos de la comunidad Latina. 


1. Por favor introdizcanse al grupo y cuéntennos un poco sobre ustedes 
mismos (nombre, edad, escuela, dénde nacieron ustedes y sus padres). 

2. ¢Se han sentido bienvenidos en su escuela secundaria? ;Por qué si o 

por qué no? 

éQué creen que los haria sentir mas c6modos en la escuela? 
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éSus amigos son en general Latinos o no Latinos? 

5. ¢Participan en actividades extracurriculares en la escuela (deportes, 
actividades religiosas, artisticas, etc.)? ¢Si participan, por qué 
eligieron esas? 

6. Sienalgtin momento tuviesen problemas con las calificaciones, ;dénde 
O a quién recurren por ayuda? 

7. ¢Han desarrollado relaciones de apoyo con algtn profesor o 
administrativo de la escuela? Si es asi, ¢quién inicié la relaci6n? 

8. ¢Creen ustedes que su experiencia educacional es distinta de la de los 
alumnos no Latinos? ¢Cémo? ;Por qué? 

9. Traten de pensar en algiin compafiero 0 amigo Latino que haya 
abandonado la escuela. 

a) ¢Por qué lo hizo? 
b) Qué creen ustedes que pudo haberlo evitado? 

10. ¢Qué recursos o servicios de apoyo en la escuela les han ayudado a tener 
un mayor éxito en la escuela? 

ll. ¢Hay algo que ustedes sientan que haga disminuir su rendimiento? 

12. ¢Cual ha sido la parte mas dificil de ser alumno en su colegio? 

13. ¢De qué maneras participan sus padres 0 apoderados en su proceso 
educacional? ;Les gustaria que estuvieran mas involucrados? ;Cémo? 

14. (Les gustarfa seguir estudiando después de la secundaria? ;Qué y 
por qué? 

15. ¢Creen ustedes que es posible seguir estudiando después de la 
secundaria? ;Por qué? 

16. ¢Las expectativas que ustedes tienen de seguir estudiando son similares 
a las que tienen sus padres? Qué piensan sus padres de que ustedes 
vayan o no a la universidad? 

17. ¢Hay alguien en sus vidas que actualmente los motiva para que sigan 
en la escuela e intenten ir a la universidad? Si es asi, ¢quién y de qué 
manera? 

18. Pensando en sus planes una vez que terminen la secundaria, ;qué han 

hecho para prepararse para ellos? 


19. Qué tan preparados se sienten académicamente para ir a la universidad? 


Muchas gracias. 
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Focus Group: Apoderados de Alumnos Latinos 


Introduccién: Hola, mi nombre es ___ _, estoy aqui con ustedes 


hoy para conversar sobre sus experiencias como padres de nifios en el colegio 
y lo que piensan sobre el sistema de educacién. Esta conversaci6n proveera 
informaci6n para un estudio llevado a cabo por el Centro para la Ensefianza 
y Aprendizaje Intercultural, de Goshen College, en alianza con el Instituto 
de Estudios Latinos de la Universidad de Notre Dame. El objetivo principal 


de este estudio es conocer las necesidades y recursos de la comunidad Latina. 


1. Por favor introdizcanse al grupo y cuéntennos un poco sobre ustedes 
mismos (nombre, actividad principal, de dénde vienen) y sus hijos 
(a qué escuela asisten y qué grado cursan) 
2. En su opinion, ¢;quién o qué es responsable de asegurar el éxito 
académico de sus hijos en la escuela? 
éCual creen que es el rol de los padres en el proceso de aprendizaje? — 
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éCé6mo ayudan a sus hijos en el proceso de aprendizaje? 
5. Piensen en algtin joven Latino que haya abandonado la escuela. 
éPor qué lo hizo? ;Qué opinan al respecto? 
6. ¢Participan en las actividades de la escuela? 
a) ¢Cuales? 
b) ;Estdn satisfechos con la manera en que la escuela los involucra 
en la educaci6on de sus hijos? 
c) Qué obstdculos o limitaciones impiden que se involucren mas 
en la educaci6n de sus hijos? 
d) ¢Hubo algin momento en que estuvieron mas involucrados? 
cA qué creen que se debe el cambio? 
e) ¢Hay alguien que opera como punto de conexi6n entre ustedes 
y la escuela? Si es asf, ¢quién es? ;Podria describirlo/a? 
7. Pensando en la posibilidad de que sus hijos vayan a la universidad, 
a) Entre todos los desaffos y asuntos que enfrenta hoy, ¢qué tan 
critico es que su hijo vaya a la universidad? 
b) Qué cree usted que es lo que mas necesita para apoyar las 
aspiraciones de sus hijos de ir a la universidad? 
c) ¢Sabe de oportunidades o facilidades de financiamiento para 
la educaci6n universitaria de sus hijos? 
8. ¢Sabe de programas especialmente dirigidos para ayudar a que Latinos 
vayan a la Universidad una vez que han sido aceptados? 
9. Mas alld del financiamiento, ;sabe lo que necesita su hijo para ira 
la universidad? ;Cémo supo de la existencia de estos requisitos? 


10. ;Hay algo mas que quieran afiadir a esta conversacion? 


Muchas gracias. 
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